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OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


NEWS 


HE situation (as we write on Friday) is very different 
from that which we chronicled last week. It is true 
we then had high hopes of better things, but we did not dare 
to indulge them openly lest they should prove unsubstantial. 
Happily these hopes were not dupes. The apparent retreat 
of the Germans was a real retreat. The enemy which a fort- 
night ago was at the gates of Paris has fallen back day by 
day, and is now entrenched upon the Aisne. The progress 
of the war since the Germans entered France resembles the 
movements of dancers in a quadrille. Dame and Cavalier 
advance and reach a certain point and then fall back, while 
their vis-a-vis dance down over the same space of floor up 
which the first couple advanced. We do not believe that we 
shall have to press the analogy any further, or that the 
English and French partners will have to chasser back to the 
Paris- Verdun line. 


During the German retreat, which we have dealt with in 
our first leading article, the Germans suffered, as they always 
do in action, very heavily, and also lost a good many prisoners 
and guns and a quantity of war material, including ammuni- 
tion, which at one place they threw into a river in large 
quantities. Thanks, however, to the courage of their soldiers, 
which is very great, and to their wonderful discipline, their 
losses were not nearly as large as might have been expected 
from troops placed in so difficult a position. They had also 
very wisely selected and prepared a strong position behind 
them on which to fall back, and it is that position which they 
now occupy and which as we write the Allies are attacking in 
force, though subject themselves, of course, to the counter- 
attacks of the Germans. It is perhaps as well to remind our 
readers that the only efficient way of defending a position is 
to attack the attackers. An army on the defensive is indeed 
in a desperate position if it has to wait to be assaulted. 


In all probability Thursday and Thursday night saw 
decisive actions, but no news has yet come as to the result. 
All we can say is that Lord Kitchener, who, of course, 
knew everything that was to be known, in his speech in 
the House of Lords on the prorogation of Parliament felt 
justified in speaking very hopefully of the outlook for the 
Allied Armies. It is probable, indeed, that it will not be 
possible to estimate the results of Thursday's fighting till 
to-day or even later. It is one of the curiosities of modern 
war on the great scale that it takes some time for the 
combatants as a whole to realize whether they are beaten or 
have won. 


Tn any case, even if we cannot turn the Germans out 
of their entrenched positions on the heights to the north of 
the Aisne, and even if they can issue forth from those 
Positions and inflict losses upon our troops, the situation of 








the Allies, as General Joffre would say in his laconic way, is 
“good.” How good can be estimated by the fact that even if 
the Germans were so strongly reinforced, and the Allied 
Armies so much bruised and tired by hurling themselves 
against the Germans, that the Germans could force us back 
once again to the Paris-Verdun line, we need still have no 
doubts whatever as to the ultimate result. As we have said 
elsewhere, even if that were to happen, the Germans would 
have lost a fortnight, and they have no fortnights to spare. 

In all human probability, however, the hypothetical case we 
have sketched will not happen. Of the practical alternatives 
the first is that the Germans, owing to pressure upon their right 
flank, and possibly also from the Belgians on the north-west, 
may be forced to retire to the line of the Rhine. If they are 
a great deal will bave been gained, although that line is of 
tremendous strength. The other alternative is that the two 
armies will be held in a condition of unstable equilibrium on 
the line of the Aisne. Neither side will be able to advance, 
and there may be for several weeks a series of indecisive 
actions over one hundred and fifty miles of front. That will 
be very wearing for both sides, but very much less for us than 
for the Germans, We have not a menacing foe at our back. 
The Germans, on the other hand, are in the situation which 
Marvell described with such splendid poignancy :— 

“For at their backs they always hear 
Time’s hurrying chariot drawing near.” 
The Gaul is at the gate, or rather at one gate, and the Slav at 
the other. 


A statement issued by the Press Bureau on Thursday night 
and published in Friday’s papers is a very interesting piece of 
official journalism, though, after the manner of things official, 
somewhat belated. Though published on the 18th, it was dated 
the 14th, and only covers the period from September 10th to 
13th. In effect it describes the great rearguard action which 
took place on Friday, the lth, and Saturday, the 12th, 
and which ended in the Germans placing themselves in 
their new position—the great battle which, as the state- 
mert points out, is still unfinished. Some of the incidents 
recorded are very important. Specially horrible is the 
account of the treatment accorded by the Germans to the 
town of Senlis. A poacher shot a German soldier, and for 
this the German commander assembled the Mayor of the town 
and five other leading citizens and forced them to kneel before 
graves which had already been dug. Ultimately they were 
taken to a field and shot. They had, of course, done nothing 
worthy of death, and in all human probability would have 
given everything they possessed to prevent sporadic shooting 
by stragglers. 


But this was not all. Later some twenty-four people, 
including women and children, were shot, and the town was 
then pillaged and fired. Another town, Creil, was threatened 
with military execution in the most barbarous terms, while at 
Reims a proclamation was issued, of which a copy has been 
obtained, which, incredible as it may seem, ended with the 
following words :— 

“ With a view to securing adequately the safety of the troops 
and to instil calm into the population of Reims the persons named 
below [eighty-one in number] have been seized as hostages by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the German Army. ‘These hostages will 
be hanged at the slightest attempt at disorder. Also the town 
will be totally or partly burnt and the inhabitants will be hanged 
for any infraction of the above.—By order of the German 
authorities.” 


As friends of Italy, we feel bound to point out once more 
that she will make a capital error if she does not take 
action at once and join the Entente, and join it not in 
a half-hearted but in a whole-hearted way. To put the matter 
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quite plainly, if Italy does not join in when her help would 
be valuable, but waits till no one bas any particular need 
for her assistance, she will be told that nobody can receive 
the reward of a rescuer who encumbers with his help a man 
who has reached the shore by his own exertions. 


So strong is the sympathy for Italy here that England 
would never take up that line, and would, whatever happens, 
appreciate at their proper value Italy’s difficulties. But 
though the British people have always been, and we hope 
always will be, sentimental as regards Italy, we cannot hold 
out any hope that France and Russia, and Russia’s protégée, 
Servia, will look at the matter in any but the most strictly 
businesslike way. When the final settlement comes, and Italy 
makes claim to Trieste and Albania and the Adriatic coast, 
they will ask what she did to help, and if she can only show 
that she moved when her assistance was immaterial she will 
get nothing. Italy must remember that if Austria falls, as 
we believe she must fall, before the Slavs, the Slave will want 
to know why a Power which has not contributed to the result 
should carry off the plums. As friends of Italy, and also 
of Roumania, we sincerely hope that these two Powers will 
join the Entente before it is too late, and join it, not on 
paper, but by effective action. 


Friday’s Times contains a letter from Lord Cromer on 
“Germany and Ourselves” which will give a double pleasure 
to thousands of readers. Its wise and vigorous terms are 
most useful and most timely in themselves, and they show 
how completely he is now restored to health :— 

“Let me add my firm conviction that the fear, which seems to 
prevail in some quarters, that, as a result of the war, the external 
and internal policy of this country may be guided by what is 
termed the ‘ military party,’ is a pure delusion, and merely affords 
additional proof that, as in the early days of the French Revolution, 

iticians of a certain type allow themselves to become the prey 
of words and formulm. A ‘military party,’ in the obnoxious sense 
of the expression, means, I conceive, a body of men who hold that 
soldiers, rather than civilians, should be the guides of national policy, 
and generally that might should prevail overright. Thereisnosuch 
party in this country, and it is well nigh inconceivable that any 
such party should ever be created. The only ‘ military party’ in 
existence consists of those who, whether soldiers or civilians, think 
that reasonable preparation should be made for the contingency of 
war, who entertain a deep respect for the constitutional authorities 
of their native land, and who hold quite as strongly as those with 
whom they may at times differ as ds methods and systems 
that soldiers should be the servants and not the masters of the 
nation.” 
Lord Cromer goes on to point out how absolutely necessary 
it is that “the military tyranny of Prussianized Germany 
should be overthrown.” Lord Cromer’s letter should be care- 
fully studied as a whole by all who desire that this war shall 
be the last war of this epoch and not the parent of new wars. 


The result of the better news from the front has been a 
very considerable slackening in recruiting. That is greatly 
to be deplored. We sincerely trust that all who can influence 
public opinion and the flow of recruits—and the readers of 
the Spectator hold a foremost place here—will continue 
to leave no stone unturned to complete the muster of the 
million men for whom the Prime Minister and Lord 
Kitchener have asked. Above all things, they must not 
listen to the plea that the Government have got more men 
than they can possibly deal with, &., &. We would most 
strongly urge them to remember that Lord Kitchener is a better 
judge on that point than the quidnuncs of the club or the 
military experts of a first-class smoking compartment. 


We are glad to note that Mr. Redmond has made some 
slight amends for using the nation’s peril to exact his full 
pound of flesh from Ulster by issuing a manifesto intended to 
encourage recruiting in Ireland. If he means business, and 
does not try to exact special terms which will interfere with 
the military efficiency of the battalions required, and so spoil 
his efforts, he ought to be able to give the nation, as far as 
numbers go, at least twice as many men as are supplied by 
Ulster. Rivalry between the South and West and the Pro- 
testant North in this respect can do no harm, but great good. 
That there is splendid fighting material among the rank-and- 
file of the Irish Nationalists we acknowledge to the fullest 
possible extent. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Kitchener made 
a very able and impressive speech. After well-merited praise 





i 
of Sir John French’s generalship and of the fighting qualit 
of the French troops, a general assurance that the tide te 
turned, and a striking acknowledgment of the vast import. 
ance of the Russian victories, he proceeded to deal with the 
calltoarms. As to the supply of officers and the provision of 
material he used the following words:— 

“If.any retired officer competent to train troops has not yet 
applied or has not received an answer to a previous application, I 
hope he will communicate with me at the War Office in writing 
But our chief difficulty is ono of material rather than personnel, 
It would not be ia the public interest that I should refer in greater 
detail to this question, beyond saying that strenuous endeavours 
are being made to cope with the unprecedented situation, and that 
thanks to the public spirit of all grades in the various industries 
affected to whom we have appealed to co-operate with us, and who 
are devoting all their energy to the task, our requirements will, [ 
feel sure, be met with all possible speed. I am confident that by 
the spring we shall have ready to take the field armies which will 
be well trained and will prove themselves formidable opponents to 
the enemy. The Government fully recognize the fine spirit which 
animates those who have come forward to fight for their country, 
and will spare no effort to secure that everything is done that can 
be done to enable them worthily to contribute to the ultimate 
success of our arms.” 


We trust that the retired officers will at once act on Lord 
Kitchener’s hint. It includes, of course, all persons who 
served as officers in various temporary corps in the South 
African War. As to the shortage of material, we have a 
personal word to say. Againand again during the past twelve 
years we bave pointed out that, even if we could not have 
universal training, and consequently plenty of men, we could at 
least have plenty of equipment ready for the men whom we 
were sure to improvise in a hurry if war came. The official 
answer, given with somé acrimony, was that the Spectator’s 
armed mobs would be perfectly useless and would never be 
raised by a sane Government, and that therefore it was not 
necessary to make any provision for them. Yet here we are 
doing the very thing which was declared to be impossible, or, 
at any rate, useless! 


We desire to back up most warmly (let the word be of good 
omen) Lord Kitchener’s appeal to the housewives of Britain 
to spare at least one pair of blankets from every well-supplied 
home for the soldiers of the new Army. The blankets should 
be sent to The Chief Ordnance Officer at various centres. A 
full list of these is given in all Friday’s papers. Carriage will 
be paid at the other end by the officers in question. In this 
context we may add our hope that the riders of Britain will 
make a quick and generous response to Lord Roberts's appeal 
for saddles, bits, and bridles which appears in our corre- 
spondence columns. 


The Secretary of the Admiralty announced last Sunday 
that the Australian Squadron under Rear-Admiral Patey 
had occupied Herbertshéhe, in the island of Neu Pommern 
(formerly New Britain) in the Bismarck Archipelago, east 
of New Guinea. The landing party fought their way for 
six miles through the bush. The British casualties were 
six killed and four wounded. The German casualtics were 
between twenty and thirty killed. The German officers were 
taken prisoners. Neu Pommern has an area of nine thousand 
five hundred square miles. Its possession by Germany has 
long been regarded as a danger by Australians. 





The Union Government of South Africa has sent a force of 
South African Mounted Rifles, which surprised and over- 
whelmed a force of Germans who had invaded the Union and 
established themselves at the principal drift on the lower part 
of the Orange River. The Mounted Rifles, who had marched 
for two nights and hidden by day, lost one man killed and 
received the surrender of the whole German garrison in the 
blockhouse. Even the followers of General Hertzog agree 
with the Government that the Imperial connexion must be 
defended. Thus the war is likely to do much to heal breaches 
in South Africa, and, above all, to prove that South Africa 
depends for her commercial existence on the British com- 
mand of the seas. We greatly regret to record the death on 
Tuesday of the famous Boer General De la Rey, who was shot 
by a policeman on the Rand in the belief that he was a motor 
bandit. General De la Rey was deservedly described by Lord 
Methuen as a chivalrous enemy and a firm friend. He was 
to have taken part in the South African expedition against 
German South-West Africa, 
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ay the Press Bureau issued a narrative of the 
fighting in France from September 4th to 10th, both days 
saataslve. It ends with a eulogy of the Royal Flying 
Co _ “It is impossible either to award too much praise to 
our aviators or to over-estimate the value of the intelligence 
collected, more especially during the recent advance.” General 
Joffre sent to the corps a special message of gratitude. 
During a period of twenty days up to September 10th a 
daily average of more than nine reconnaissance flights of 
over one hundred miles each was maintained. Observation 
was the chief duty ; bomb-dropping has been little practised. 
Hostile craft, however, have instantly been attacked by one or 
more British aeroplanes :— 

«This has been so far successful that in five cases German pilots 
or observers have been shot in the air and their machines brought 
tothe ground. As a consequence, the British Flying Corps has 
succeeded in establishing an individual ascendancy which is as 
serviceable to us as it is damaging to the enemy. How far it is 
due to this cause it is not possible at present to ascertain definitely, 
but the fact remains that the enemy have recently become much 
Jess enterprising in their flights. Something in the direction of 
the mastery of the air has already been gained.” 


On Mond 


The Press Bureau issued on Tuesday the second Report of 
the Belgian Commission which is inquiring into German 
conduct in Belgium. The Report deals with Louvain and the 
district of Malines. As the Commission points out, there 
could have been no firing by civilians at Louvain, as the 
municipality bad called in all weapons—even fencing swords 
—and placed them in the church of St. Pierre, 


On Wednesday Sir Edward Grey issued a statement in 
answer to a defence of German policy sent by the German 
Chancellor to the Danish Press Bureau. Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg asked whether any one believed that England would 
have intervened to protect Belgian freedom against France. 
The answer is, of coarse, that Britain did ask France fora 
pledge that she wouid not violate Belgian neutrality, and 
France gave that pledge. The assurance, as a matter of fact, 
has been given by France several times. M. Poincaré, for 
instance, gave a guarantee to the King of the Belgians. 
Britain took the same line as to Belgian neutrality in 1870 
that she has taken now. Prince Bismarck in 1870 undertook 
to respect Belgian neutrality, but the German Government of 
1914 refused. 


The German Chancellor complained, as Sir Edward Grey 
goes on to point out, that Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall 
speech did not mention the neutrality of the Scandinavian 
countries, and drew from the omission the extraordinary con- 
clusion that Britain has some sinister design upon those 
countries, The obvious reason for not mentioning any other 
country but Belgium was that the neutrality of no other 
country was threatened. If Germany threatened Scandinavian 
neutrality—the neutrality of Norway and Sweden was guaran- 
teed by Britain and France in 1855—she would soon dis- 
cover what our attitude would be. Sir Edward Grey 
recalls the protests of Britain when Denmark was dis- 
membered in 1863-4 by Prussia. As for the German 
Chancellor's gibes about British bullying of the Boer 
Republics and the “recklessly egotistic” policy of Britain 
in ucquiring colonies, Sir Edward Grey points to the astonishing 
rally of affection on the part of all the British Dominions and 
Dependencies. Then he remarks on the passage in which 
the Chancellor claimed credit for not having violated the 
neutrality of Holland and Switzerland that a virtue which 
exists only in the absence of temptation is not very much 
worth vaunting. As for the assertion that the care of freedom 
is entrusted to the German sword, “the treatment of Belgium 
is a sufficient answer.” 


The Times of Monday published a remarkable letter from 
M. Paul Vinogradoff, Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence 
at Oxford. Professor Vinogradoff is a strong Russian Liberal 
who finds much to deplore in the political backwardness of his 
country. But his indignation against Germany for her cant 
about “Muscovite barbarism” has inspired him to write a 
timely and a most refreshing analysis of the soul of the 
Russian people. The most advanced politicians in Russia are 
at one with their countrymen in the war. All are united under 
the Tsar, who is the recognized symbolic head. The war means 
the regeneration of Russia. Even as Russia is now, why this 


innocent? “A nation represented by Pushkin, Turgeneff, 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky in literature, by Kramskoy, Verest- 
cbagin, Repin, Glinka, Moussorgsky, Tchaikovsky in art, by 
Mendeleeff, Metchnikoff, Pavloff in science, by Kluchevsky 
and Solovieff in history, need not be ashamed to enter the lists 
in an international competition for the prizes of culture.” 
Russia is an advancing nation; her universities, her political 
efforts, prove it. She is a humanitarian nation; pity for the 
poor and oppressed is “ deeply rooted in national psychology.” 
A book like that of General von Bernhardi would be impossible 
in Russia. “It would earn for its author the reputation of a 
bloodhound.” 


The papers of Monday published a letter from Mr. Balfour 
on the administration of the Prince of Wales’s Fund. Mr. 
Balfour contradicts two errors which are curiously prevalent. 
The first is that no money is to be expended on the relief of 
civil as distinguished from military distress, and the second is 
that in cases of civil distress no relief is to be given to women. 
Naturally women are among the first to be cared for by the 
Executive Committee. Mr. Balfour then meets the complaint 
that there bas been dilatoriness in the administration of the 
Fund. He points out that the Committee could not wait to 
bring complete new machinery into existence. It had to work 
as far as possible through existing organizations, while main- 
taining the idea of a Central Fund. A Central Fund is 
desirable since it diminishes overlapping. On the military 
side of the work, the Royal Patriotic Fund and the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association have been freely financed, 
but it was only to be expected that the sudden enormous 
strain thrown on the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Associa- 
tion, which is a voluntary organization, found it to some 
extent unprepared. 


As for civil distress, the only body at the heart of things 
capable of dealing with it is the Government Committee for 
the Prevention and Relief of Distress. This Committee has 
at its disposal all the sources of information of the Local 
Government Board and the Board of Trade. Its advice has 
been invariably accepted. For particular inquiries and for 
distribution the Prince of Wales’s Executive Committee, of 
course, relies on the numerous local Committees. The Execu- 
tive Committee has already paid out more than £350,000. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Balfour's letter will reassure the 
country. There were bound to be gaps and insufficiencies in 
the machinery in the circumstances. But critics should 
recognize that ultimately the perfection of the administration 

st depend upon the local Committees. These afford endless 
opportunities for voluntary workers, The task of hunting up 
distressed families and investigating the nature and reality of 
their need may be tedious, but it is invaluable. 


The papers of last Sunday announced a sudden stroke by 
Turkey. The Porte has informed the Powers of its decision 
to abolish the judicial and financial Cupitulations. It is obvious 
that there can be no complacent acceptance of this gross 
attempt by Turkey to take advantage of the fact that all the 
Powers are embarrassed by war. We should think that even 
Germany must earnestly desire that her nationals should 
continue to enjoy the safeguards in Turkey which experience 
has shown to be essential, though we cannot be confident that 
Germany will not postpone the common interests to some 
immediaté policy of her own. However that may be, the 
Triple Entente Powers will of course make it plain that, 
even though their hands may be too full to deal with Turkey 
now, they have noted the action of the Porte as an offence, 
and will take care when the occasion arises to see that Turkey 
makes amends and reverses her impossible decision. She will 
discover in the end that they are not to be trifled with, and that 
they will punish her if she violates her treaty obligations. 


On Thursday the Press Bureau announced a very satisfactory 
piece of naval news. Ona day unrecorded, in the North Sea, 
six miles south of Heligoland, Submarine ‘ E9’ torpedoed and 
sank the German cruiser‘ Hela.’ This is the first authentic 
instance of a British submarine sinking a hostile ship. Our 
heartiest congratulations to the gallant crew and Commander 
of ‘E9.’ May ‘ E9’ go on as she has begun! 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—e-—_ 


A REVIEW OF THE WAR. 


O* September 5th we wrote: “ We and the French 

have got the wolf by one ear and the Russians have 
got him by the other, and though he may use his teeth 
with terrible effect, if we have the hardihood and 
patience to hold on we shall finish him inthe end. And 
we shall have the hardihood and the patience.” It was 
perhaps premature to write that a fortnight ago, but at 
the present moment it represents the situation pretty 
accurately. During the past week the wolf has been 
struggling specially hard to drag his head out of French 
and British jaws, but he has not yet succeeded. As 
we write his paws are planted firmly on the river Aisne, 
and he is making a desperate effort to wrench himself free. 
If he succeeds, he will either retreat to rest before making 
another leap, or else he will at once begin another rush for- 
ward, when we and the French will again have to catch 
and hold him. This is the state of the war at the moment, 
but so quick are the changes that ours may be an altogether 
out-of-date presentment of the situation in the western 
theatre of the war before these pages reach our readers’ 
hands. ‘To abandon metaphor, what has happened since our 
previous issue is that the movements the beginnings of which 
we chronicled as we wrote on the morning of Friday week 
have developed, as we believed they would develop, not into 
a ruse de guerre to draw us on, or into a concentration on 
the centre which would enable the Germans to break through 
the French line en masse, but into a decided movement to 
the rear. The Germans have retreated along the whole of 
theirline, which oncestretched from Verdun to theenvirons of 
Paris, or rather have undertaken a swinging movement with 
@ position a little north of Verdun as the pivot, a move- 
ment involving, of course, a much wider sweep, and soa 
much greater giving of ground on the German right than on 
the centre or the line near the pivotal point. The Germans 
have already evacuated Amiens, Soissons, Rheims, and 
Nancy, and, speaking generally, hold the line of the Aisne. 
While the Germans were falling back from the line of the 
Marne the French and British attacked them vigorously, 
and thus there was almost an exact repetition of what 
happened when we and the French had to fall back after 
the battle of Mons to the line Paris-Verdun. In the 
earlier part of the German retreat the Germans lost a great 
many guns and prisoners, and there was a good deal of 
confusion, and probably a shortage both of food and 
ammunition. Gradually, however, the Germans, with 
their wonderful discipline and power of organization, 
re-established their line, and by vigorous, and in many 
eases heroic, counter-attacks held back their pursuers 
while the main part of their Army got away and created a 
series of entrenched positions along the Aisne. 

The French and British losses in this work of forcing 
back an unbroken enemy were very severe. It now remains 
to be seen whether the Germans can hold their position, 
or whether we can carry it or outflank it. It would, of 
course, be ridiculous for us to advance any opinion as to 
the proper way of dealing with the situation. We can only 
express the hope, on one side, that we shall not hammer our- 
selves to pieces against a brick wall, and, on the other, 
that the French Generalissimo will not hesitate to make 
an appeal to the Allied Armies to carry the position 
by direct attack if he should hold that to be necessary. 
It is here that the quality of judgment in war comes in— 
a most rare as it is also a priceless quality. It is 
most important when once you have got to grips with the 
enemy not to leave off hammering him. You must not 
give him an opportunity to take breath. On the other 
hand, it is always a mistake to kick against the pricks. 
Military genius largely consists in deciding, and deciding 
quickly, whether it will at a particular moment pay to be 
adventurous or cautious. Happily, if General Joffre 
decides to be cautious, and merely to hold the Germans on 
the Aisne, risking—for there is always the risk—a 
vigorous counter-attack on their part, there is still open 
to him the chance of enveloping the German right. 
Very possibly he is at that game while we write. Certainly 
the situation cannot be described as unfavourable for the 
Allies. It is distinctly favourable. At the same time, it 
is quite possible that before our next issue the pendulum 








may have once more swung in the other direction and the 
Germans may be again advancing. If they do, the 
French and British Armies and peop!es will know how 
to bear a reverse, as they have borne the success of the 
past week. In any case, the situation is never likely to 
be as bad as it was during the retreat from Mons 
Even if the Germans were to have all the luck in the 
world on the Aisne, and were able to start once more 
on the invasion of France, it would take them a fort. 
night to get back to the line Paris-Verdun, and they 
have no fortnights to throw away. 

Before we leave the western theatre of the war it would 
be interesting to say something as to General von Kluck’s 
sharp left turn ten days ago and his march to the north. 
east. The Germans tell us that General von Kluck 
decided to do that because he felt that he could “ ignore” 
the beaten British Army. His calculation was not sound, 
for that alleged beaten Army at once engaged him, and it 
was in daily and nightly combats with them that he passed 
the weck. ‘The fact seems to be that General von 
Kluck acted with the usual remorseless logic of the German 
military metaphysician. The British Army consisted of so 
many thousand effectives. It had been forced to retreat 
after the battle of Mons, had retreated fighting for five 
days, and during that time had lost so many officers in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. Such were the facts. The 
youngest Staff officer by reference to a military text-book 
could draw the conclusion—an army beaten in this way and 
losing a particular percentage of men must be held by all 
the rules of scientific warfare to have ceased to be effective, 
to be no longer anarmy in being. Therefore it could rightly 
be “ignored.” Accordingly the British Army was iguored 
by Genera] von Kluck, till he found that text-books some- 
times err, and that armies which have ceased to be in being 
and ought not to count refuse to give up the ghost, but 
attack with disagreeable persistence at the moment when, 
if they were decently behaved, they should be restoring 
their shattered moral. 

General von Kluck’s unfortunate calculation reminds 
one of a delightful American story of the early days of 
the gold rush to San Francisco, when it was exceedingly 
difficult to get to the Pacific coast. A New Yorker newly 
arrived in San Francisco met in the street a German friend 
from whom he had parted some months before in the 
Eastern States. The German greeted him cordially with 
the remark: “‘ Have you come the prairie over?” “ No,” 
said the New Yorker. “Ah! have you come the isthmus 
across?” “No, I have not.” “Ah! then you have come 
the Horn around?” “No,” was again the answer. Upon 
this the German drew himself up to his full height and 
passed on with the remark: “Then you are not arrived!” 
The German only recognized three possible ways, and, 
indeed, there were then only three visibie ways of reaching 
San Francisco. The man who declared that he had not come 
to San Francisco by any of these three routes was prac- 
tically not in being. He could not have come by any 
other means, and therefore he was scientifically and logically 
not there, and must be ignored—just as General von Kluck 
felt that he could ignore General French’s Army. Logic 
is a useful instrument, but it is sometimes a very bad 
guide, especially where the human factor is so predomi- 
nant as it always must be in war. 

If we turn to the eastern theatre of the war, we find 
ourselves upon a wider and much more dramatic scene. 
There the combatants are not nearly so evenly matched, and 
therefore the tumult and shock of war are far more marked. 
If two railway trains of about equal weight and speed meet 
squarely in collision, less injury is done than one would think. 
The greatest railway disasters are caused when an express 
dushes into a stationary train or one moving very slowly. 
In the first case there is a resolution of forces which does 
not exist in the other. In the same way, if A hits out with 
his left and B does the same with his right, and the two 
fists come into contact, each, as it were, pushes the other 
away, and there is little damage done. It is very different 
when A strikes out with all his might and hits B’s bead. 
The feeble resistance of the Austrians to Russia's 
persistent attacks has ended in a great victory. The latest 
telegrams from Russian official sources show that what 
has happened in Galicia is not an Austrian defeat, but an 
Austrian rout. Since the capture of Lemberg it 1s 
estimated that the Austrians have lost a quarter of a 
million men in killed and wounded, a hundred thousand 
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prisoners, 
stores Among ' 
of German heavy artillery and 


a ( Sedan, and something worse than Sedan, for the 


reat Austrian Army which, helped by Germany, was to 
deal a crushing counter-stroke to the Russian invasion of 
Eastern Prussia. It would seem, however, that at present 
in Eastern Prussia the Russian advance is not only stayed, 
but that the Russians have been sO much driven back that, 
for a time at any rate, Konigsberg is relieved. It is 
rumoured, indeed, that the Germans, having collected some 
eight hundred thousand men inthecentre—‘.e., around Posen 
_areinvading Poland where itsticks outintoGermany. They 
hope by that invasion tocheck the Russian advance. Theyare 
mistaken. The Russians are quite prepared to let them 

t to Warsaw if they can, and will not thereby be in the 
least deflected from the main object of their advance in 
Galicia. Lemberg bas fallen, and when Przemys! has 
followed its example, as it will very shortly, why should not 
the Russians advance through Hungary towards Vienna? 
Asfar as we can see, there is little or nothing to stop them. 
Remember that Cracow, as the crow flies, is only about three 
hundred miles from Vienna. If our readers will look at the 
map, they will see that there is something to be said for 
such a plan, though at first sight it seems impossible. 
In the first place, it isa much easier job to march to Vienna 
than to Berlin, and further, Vienna is comparatively a short 
way from Bavaria. If the Russians were ultimately to get to 
Munich or Ulm—name of evil omen—the pressure upon 
France must at once be enormously relieved. A Russian 
invasion of South Germany would, indeed, have more effect 
in imperilling the German situation in the western theatre 
than even the occupation of Berlin. Another reason for 
moving on Vienua rather than Berlin is the existence of 
Bohemia. Unless all the rumours are untrue, Bohemia is 
ready to rise, and at least half, or rather more than half, 
the population would greet the Russians as deliverers. 
To borrow Cromwell’s phrase, these, however, may be 
“carnal thoughts” and bad strategy. The Russians can 
be trusted to do the right thing in the right way. In any 
case, we feel sure that they will press on unmoved by 
temporary reverses in East Prussia, or even in North 
Poland, assisted in the first place by a movement from 
Servia, and later, we hope, by a movement from Italy 
northward from Trieste and the Brenner. 

The mention of Servia reminds us that it is the duty of 
all English publicists to make people here understand the 
splendid heroism with which the Servians have fought. 
They have contributed very greatly to the overthrow of 
Austria, and their brave Army and nation deserve all the 
help and encouragement that the Allies can give. Weand 
the French very properly guaranteed a loan to Belgium. 
We, France, and the Russians ought to do the same by 
Servia, for the little nation’s finances must by this time be 
very nearly exhausted. If twenty or thirty millions were 
put at the disposal of Servia, she would not only feel 
greatly heartened thereby, but she would, we believe, be 
able to call to her arms vast numbers of the floating 
fighting population of Slavs in the Near East. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, not to mention Dalmatia and Croatia, 
are full of men who, as the Austrians retreat, will be 
delighted to flock to the Serb banners and reinforce 
their armies. English people have been prejudiced against 
Servia because of the slaughter of the Servian King and 
Queen. That deed was brutal and infamous beyond words, 
but it would be most unfair to put upon a whole people 
a stigma which attaches to a particular group of men—the 
military regicides who planned and carried out the plot. 
Turkish misrule no doubt has left its mark upon the 
Servians, and made them guileful as well as ferocious in 
war. They have, however, many qualities out of which 
a strong nation can be made, and it should be our business 
to help them to lay well and truly the foundations of a new 
and sound nationality. 


the four hundred guns are thirty-six pieces 
several dozen pieces of siege 





HOW THE WAR BEGAN. 
Q* August 8th we published an article entitled “The 
Origin of the War,” in which we argued that 
Germany had deliberately brought on the war because she 
Wished for it, but we confessed that our article might seem 
unfair to those who were less convinced than ourselves of 


four hundred guns, and vast quantities of | 





the intensity with which Germany believes in war as an 
instrument of policy. We wrote that article because a 
long study of German ways had persuaded us that nothing 
could stop Germany from striking when the right moment, 
from her pointof view, had arrived. We had noexact evidence 
to go upon. We divined Germany to be the deliberate 
author of the war because no other presumption would fit 
in with the facts. We reminded our readers that Germany 
does not hold war to be a crime though it be used merely 
to advance some national cause of hers. Her outlook upon 
war is wholly different from ours. Britain would go to 
war only for certain precise reasons, which we think may 
be reduced to three: self-defence, vindication of treaties, 
and the suppression of slavery. We fear that some British 
Governments would reduce the number to two. Applyi 
the German idea of war to the situation, we conclud 
that Germany must have struck because it seemed to 
her to be a case of “Now or never!” We need 
not repeat all the pvints. But the Kiel Canal was 
just finished, which Germany thought would give her 
a great strategic advantage at sea; a damning Report 
on the French Army had lately been communicated to the 
French Senate; Russia was continually improving her 
Army, and was planning strategic railways which would 
greatly increase the speed of her mobilizations in the 
future; and finally, British neutrality in a great war 
seemed to be guaranteed by the fact that she was on the 
verge of civil war. We have not, however, had to wait 
very long for a justification of the assumption we made on 
August 8th. It is to be found in the despatch of Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen, dated September Ist, which the Foreign 
Office issued on Wednesday as a White Paper. 

Sir M. de Bunsen explains that in the days preceding 
the delivery of the Austrian ultimatum to Servia the German 
Ambassador at Vienna alone was allowed to look behind the 
veil. All the other Ambassadors were kept in ignorance, 
including even the Italian Ambassador. The Russian Am- 
bassador—Germans, it is to be noted, have since accused 
Russia of having long plotted this war against Germany— 
had actually left Vienna on leave, and had hurriedly to return 
when the storm suddenly sprang up from the horizon. 
On July 24th the ultimatum was published in the news- 
papers. Sir M. de Bunsen says that “ its integral acceptance 
by Servia was neither expected nor desired.” When a 
false report was published that it had been bodily accepted 
there was gloom in Vienna, and frantic rejoicing followed 
when it became known that the most preposterous 
demands had been rejected, and that war with Servia 
was therefore certain. There is no doubt that the 
Austrian people genuinely believed in the machinations 
of Servia, and that delight at the prospect of punish- 
ing her was general and deep. “It is deplorable,” 
writes Sir M. de Bunsen, “that no effort should have 
been made to secure by means of diplomatic negotiations 
the acquiescence of Russia and Europe as a whole in some 
peaceful compromise by which Austrian fears of Servian 
aggression and intrigue might have been removed for the 
future.” Of course there was never anything approaching 
a tendency in Britain to deny that Austria are perfect 
right to bring Servia to book. Austria, however, went 
about her task recklessly, although she knew that the 
situation of 1909, when Russia tried to help Servia, and 
was overborne and humiliated by Germany, was being 
reproduced. No one can have supposed for a moment that 
Russia would not protest again. Why did Austria act as 
though Russian feelings might be entirely ignored? Because 
Germany was at the back of Austriaand desired that it should 
beso. The inevitable happened. Russia responded bya partial 
mobilization to the Austrian partial mobilization and the 
Austrian declaration of war against Servia. Still, there 
was hope that, even if the Austrian invasion of Servia 
could not be delayed or —— the war might be localized. 
At this juncture Sir M. de Bunsen had a conversation 
with Count Berchtold, the Austrian Foreign Minister, who 
used a very ominous phrase. He said that he had never 
had much belief in the London Conferences during the 
Balkan crisis; that he had thought the settlement could 
not be permanent, since it was of a “highly artificial 
character.” But we do not wish to insist overmuch on 
the significance of such language, since it is clear that 
Austria subsequently became very nervous about the 
perilous course she was shaping, and was quite ready 
to draw back. Conversations had been going on at 
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St. Petersburg, and it became apparent that even at the 
eleventh hour a working arrangement between Russia and 
Austria could be reached. But now observe the result 
of this happy improvement, which one would think would 
have drawn a passionate sigh of relief from every decently 
minded man in the world. “From now onwards,” says 
Sir M. de Bunsen, “ the tension between Russia and Germany 
was much greater than between Russia and Austria.” 
Germany, in fact, was afraid that there might not be a 
war after all. Sho feared, in the words of the famous 
story about the litigious solicitor, that “a compromise 
might break out between the parties.” This did not suit 
her at all. She at once assumed the part of prota- 
gonist, though the affair between Austria and Servia 
had little or nothing to do with her. The German 
Government said to themselves in effect: “This time 
Russia is not going to give way meekly and put up with 
the humiliation. But unfortunately the prospect of war 
with Russia is alarming Austria, who is evidently on the 
point of giving way, and withdrawing two or three of the 
demands that particularly insult Servia and threaten her 
independence. Evidently we cannot trust Austria any 
longer to represent the interests of Germany. We must 
tackle Russia ourselves, or Austria will queer the pitch 
for us.” On August Ist Sir M. de Bunsen learned 
that Austria had actually agreed in the conversa- 
tions at St. Petersburg to abandon the most offensive 
demands on Servia. In the meantime Austria, in prepara- 
tion for her war with Servia, had, perhaps naturally 
enough, completely mobilized. Russia had also naturally 
followed suit. But there was good cause for thinking that 
the general peace might besaved. If humanity and reason 
had prevailed, it undoubtedly would have been saved. 

At this point Germany decided to make peace quite 
impossible. On July 3lst—that is to say, on the very 
day that Austria had yielded to the voice of reason 
at St. Petersburg—she sent her ultimatums to Russia 
and France. “The ultimatums were of a kind,” as 
Sir M. de Bunsen says, “to which only one answer 
is possible.” He adds that “a few days’ delay 
might in all probability have saved Europe from one 
of the greatest calamities in history.” Germany 
would not grant that delay. She preferred to use the 
frivolous Servian pretext and let loose the dogs of war all 
over Europe. She declared war on Russia on August Ist 
and on France on August 3rd. “ Russia,” to quote Sir M. de 
Bunsen again, “still abstained from attacking Austria.” 
War between Russia and Austria did not begin till 
August 6th. The point is worth emphasizing—Germany 
was at war with Russia five days before Austria came in, 
although the original quarrel with Russia was not 
Germany’s but Austria’s. These are terribly damning 
facts, and to our thinking they rather gain force from the 
scrupulous fairness and restraint with which Sir M. de 
Bunsen tells his story. 

We may add a few lines here as to the despicable part 
taken by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in interpreting the 
conduct of Germany. The Times of Thursday pointed out 
that the accusation made by the German Chancellor (in 
his manifesto to Denmark) that Sir Edward Grey would 
have consented to the violation of Belgian neutrality by 
France is exactly the same charge that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has brought against Sir Edward Grey in the 
Labour Leader. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s article has 
been reprinted and widely circulated as a penny leaflet, 
and has been profusely quoted by German newspapers in 
Germany and in neutral countries. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
writes :— 

“When Sir Edward Grey failed to secure peace between Germany 
and Russia he worked deliberately to involve us in the war, using 
Belgium as his chief excuse. . . . If France had decided to attack 
Germany through Belgium Sir Edward Grey would not have 
objected.” 

There is not an atom of justification for either of these state- 
ments, and it is surprising that shame did not prevent even 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald from giving them publicity. What 
ean have put such an idea as that Sir Edward Grey would 
consent to the violation of Belgian neutrality by any country 
into Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s head? One is almost 
driven to the hypothesis, though of course it can only be 
an hypothesis, that some one with German interesis at 
heart placed the idea at Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s disposal. 
This, at all events, would be in accordance with the process 











that often operates with unballasted busybodies like Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald. An idea put forward unavowedly 
from a German source is fathered on some vain or per- 
verse Englishman, and is then used against England by 
its real authors. Caught up in the vicious circle it 
serves its endless purposes. When Germany lays herself 
out to tamper with facts in the true Bismarckian style 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—the victim of his own clever. 
ness—is just the sort of quidnunc who can be easily, 
though of course quite unconsciously, employed in the 
poisonous work, ‘ 





THE ALLEGED GERMAN ATROCITIEs. 


Pee appeal by Lord Selborne in Tuesday’s Times 
for a judicial investigation into the alleged 
atrocities committed by the Germans in Belgium 
and France deserves the close attention of all right. 
thinking men and women. Lord Selborne quotes two 
horrible stories of the maltreatment of women, given 
in a letter written to the son of a London vicar by an 
officer serving with the British Army in France. He then 
very properly asks whether such statements as these can 
be allowed to rest on anonymous authority. The state. 
ments are untrue, or they are true. If they are untrue, 
it is wrong to make them. “If they are true, then 
God and man will judge.” Would it not be possible, 
Lord Selborne goes on, for trained lawyers or Judges 
belonging to a neutral Government like that of the 
Netherlands or the United States to conduct a sworn 
inquiry into such cases as are already open to investiga- 
tion? Weagree. It isa burden on the national conscience 
that these atrocities should be spoken of, and not to know 
whether we may not be unwittingly accusing the Germans 
of actions of which they are entirely guiltless, and thus 
allowing the minds of our people to be unfairly inflamed 
against men whom we desire to treat as entitled to 
our respect, even while they are enemies. We are 
certain that our own officers and men are waging war 
against the Germans like gentlemen. We also want to be 
assured that we at home who are watching the war are 
supporting our men like gentlemen. But it is not the 
part of gentlemen to believe or to give publicity to untrue 
stories supported by mere hearsay. Nothing is more 
humiliating than the thought that we may be believing 
false charges against men merely because we happen to be 
at enmity with them. Itisa temptation which every decent 
man resists and resents. On the other hand, if the stories, 
or even a part of them, are true—such, for instance, as the 
giving up of Louvain and other towns to military execution, 
and the alleged shooting of civilians, not for what they 
have done, but for things done by other people, things of 
which very likely they thoroughly disapproved and would 
have stopped if they possibly could—then, indeed, there is 
need for action. 

It would be not merely a national misfortune, but a crime 
against humanity, if these things, though proved true, were 
lightly to be dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders and 
a quotation of the familiar tag : “A la guerre comme & la 
guerre!” Our soldiers and the French soldiers bave shown 
that it is not necessary that atrocities should happen in 
war, and that you can wage war without letting hell 
loose upun the civil population which is unhappy 
enough to be involved in it. It is possible to have 
a war conducted with chivalry and humanity and decent 
feeling—in fact, a war of gentlemen. We must sce to it 
that, if the charges with which we are dealing are true, 
the rest of this war, and ali wars in the future, shall be 
conducted on the lines of humanity and not of barbarism. 
It is needless to say that by this we do not mean 
to convey any veiled threat of wholesale vengeance. 
We shall not do any good to the people who have 
suffered so deeply in Belgium and France by making 
unfortunate and innocent Germans and Austrians 
suffer equal miseries. Such action would not be justice, 
but crime and folly. To know the facts, however, is au 
essential matter. It is necessary for the final reckoning. 
When peace comes, and when we deal with the ruling military 
castes in Germany and Austria, the way in which they have 
conducted the war must be a factor in the settlement. If 


the stories now believed about them are not substantiated, 
they must be relieved of the burden of suspicion. ‘There- 
fore it should be the desire of all people who want to see 
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e minimum and not the maximum of 

wa - : : 
: : rive at a just understanding of the facts. 
- wane 4 sot, ebohever the sentimentalists may say just 
ny is is pot going to be the last war. There will be 
oat evita wavs in the future, though we may hope not in 
Pe inmmediate future. But though we cannot stop war by 
‘quires and high sentiment, we believe that if we take 
ev at the right moment we can make it certain that 
this shall be the last war waged as apparently the Germans 
waging it—t.c., on the principle that, since war is the 
on tion of human rights, you cannot make it too brutal. 
That principle has often been set forth by German 
hilosophers, but we trust it may be proved that 
+ the field they have had no followers of their evil 

isms. 
i ieanty hope that it may be possible to secure an 
investigating body which shall not be open to the suspicion 
of partiality. We agree with Burke when he said that the 
one thing that frightened him was being judge in his 
own cause. Englishmen and Frenchmen at this moment 
may very well feel that they might be open to the 
charge of being judges in their own cause in 
such an inquiry as Lord Selborne has suggested. Un- 
doubtedly American jurists would command most 
neral confidence here. We cannot, of course, ask 
President Wilson and the American Government to 
appoint such a Committee of Inquiry. They would 
naturally be afraid of annoying the German Govern- 
ment by so doing, and of imperilling that strict, nay, 
anxious, neutrality which they desire to maintain. 
We do not see, however, why the French, British, and 
Belgian Governments should not privately invite three 
American jurists of high distinction to undertake the work 
of discovering whether the Germans have respected and are 
respecting the agreements made at the Hague in 1899 and 
1907, and also those rules of civilized warfare which are 
generally respected by belligerents, and to report whether 
any infringements of the Convention and of those rules 
have been made by military order, or whether such cases 
of inhumanity as have taken place were due merely to 
the soldiery having got out of hand, and that the respon- 
sible officers did their best, even if ineffectively, to check 
unauthorized action. President Wilson could hardly 
forbid Americans to conduct such an inquiry. We note 
that Lord Selborne suggests that Dutch jurists should be 
joined with the Americans. We have the greatest respect 
for the Dutch lawyers, and recognize that Holland’s claim 
to be the mother of international law would rightly give them 
the place of honour in suchan inquiry. We hesitate, how- 
ever, to endorse Lord Selborne’s suggestion here, for we 
must not forget the appalling peril in which the Dutch 
people stand to-day. ‘I'hey are in the grip of Germany, 
and they might well feel that if, as may easily happen, 
reverses come to the Allies, and for a time the 
Germans are again triumphant, the taking part in such 
an investigation as we have suggested might give cause to 
Germany to attack them, and that they might thus bring 
upon themselves the fate that has overtaken Belgium. Ina 
word, we do not think it would be fair, at present at 
any rate, to ask Dutch jurists by their action to 
expose their country to risks so terrible. American 
Judges, happily, need not be weighed down by such 
considerations. 


————— 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HOME 
RULE BILL. 
“ O, it is excellent 


To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 





oo 


Cc is with deep regret that we have to chronicle the fact 

that the Government announced on Monday that the 
Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Disestablishment Bill are 
going to be passed at once under the Parliament Act, 
and in spite of the truce which had been proclaimed in 
party warfare. In a word, the Government have taken 
advantage of their giant’s strength, and are using it like a 
giant without any thought except that they are the stronger 
and can do what they like. There is no question, of course, as 
to their power to do exactly what they like. They have the 


Unionists absolutely at their mercy, and they know it and 
But they know even more than that. 


mean to act upon it. 


They know that they can calculate with perfect safety upon 
the Unionists doing nothing more than making a dignified 
protest against the Government’s determination to give 
Mr. Redmond his full pound of flesh. They know, that 
is, that the Opposition, though they were obliged to make 
their protest, will not press it in the country, will not do 
anything to inflame party feeling, but will go on support- 
ing the Government just as loyally and as strongly as 
before. They will refrain from any criticism of the way 
in which the Government may conduct the war, even 
though it might be well based. The Government realize 
that they can count upon every Unionist in the country 
rendering them exactly the same support that he would 
have rendered them before, and that they can during the 
crisis calculate not only upon our co-operation, but upon our 
helping to cover up any mistakes they may make far more 
effectively than we should do if those mistakes had been 
made by Unionists. The Unionist Party are determined 
not to let the cause of the nation suffer by the weight of a 
feather from any party feeling. What we have got to 
do, and what we shall do, is to make the country realize 
what we feel about the Government’s action, not by 
relaxing, but by redoubling our efforts to support the 
Administration in carrying on the war. This determina- 
tion was clearly set forth in the speeches made by 
Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Balfour at the Unionist meeting 
at the Carlton Club on Monday, and by Lord Lansdowne 
in the House of Lords. The Unionists are not going to 
appeal against the injustice, however deeply they may feel 
it, because they recognize that such an appeal might weaken 
ourarms. That was a wise and a worthy decision, and all 
honour to the men who made it, but special honour to Sir 
Edward Carson. He and his have most to suffer, and 
would have had most excuse for not playing a patriotic 
part. We are thankful to say, however, that they have played 
it. He tells us that when he went over to Ulster at the 
beginning of the war he told the people of Ulster: “ For 
all I know, you are going to be betrayed in the political 
situation, and the controversy is going to be revived, but 
let them betray us, and let them have any controversy 
they like, but I ask you men to march into camp to 
help your country. From that day to this there is 
not a man in Belfast who has organizing power, or who 
has means, who is not straining day and night to get 
recruits, and have them placed in a camp so that they may 
become efficient soldiers. We asked for no terms and we 
have got none.” 

“TI shall not hesitate,” Sir Edward Carson went on, “no matter 
what has been done, to go back to the people of Ulster and tell 
them that, if they were treated forty times worse than they are 
being treated, it is still their duty to forward and help the 
nation. And, what is more, so ingrained is loyalty to the United 
Kingdom and the Empire in these men, that although I went over 
the other day not knowing whether they would properly appre- 
ciate the perspective of the situation, I do not think I ever found 
our people more enthusiastic than they are at the present 
moment.” 


Even when faced with such words as these, we can 
sincerely say that we are not surprised. It was exactly 
the spirit in which we expected the Ulster people would 
meet the situation. They are going to give us some twenty 
thousand recruits of the very best quality, although they 
know well that the giving of these recruits may lay their 
country open to attack, and will deprive them of the flower of 
the Ulster army, and so of the power of making that 
defence of their liberties and their rights which they had 
prepared with so much vigour and so much self-sacrifice, 
Their action is splendid ; but though we are certain that it 
has net been made with any such calculation, we believe 
it will prove in the end the salvation of the homogeneous 
Ulster. Does any sane man believe that after 
Ulster has laid the country under such an obligation 


by refusing to abate one jot of its patriotism 
in spite of the treatment it has received, and 
by showing implicit trust in the English people, 


we shall at once turn our armies against the men 
of the six counties when the war is over, and in effect 
say to them: “ Now your turn has come. We want your 
help no longer, and we are going to use the British 
Army to give you the kind of treatment that a country 
gets in war. Unless you submit the fate of the conquered 
will be yours’? Does any one believe that this or any other 
Government could in any conceivable circumstances 





get the British Army to respond to a call of this kind, 
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when a Bill to exempt homogeneous Ulster would prevent 
such a horror? Of course every one knows that this 
crime will not be perpetrated, no matter how much Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. Dillon demand it. 

“Ah,” but the Nationalists would probably reply 
if they were perfectly candid, “you have not described 
the course of events properly. We are not so foolish 
as to trust to your Army coercing Ulster for us. 
That is why we do not mean to send our Volunteers, 
or at any rate any great proportion of them, to France. 
We are not going to imperil our political chances by 
such romantic action. We are going to keep the main 
body ready for the work for which they will be wanted 
when the Home Rule Bill is put into operation. We shall 
not have to ask the Government to coerce Ulster for us. 
We shall do it for ourselves with our own men. In a year’s 
time our preparations will be fully advanced for that 
purpose. We shall have plenty of men and plenty of 
rifles. No British troops will be needed.” If this is the 
line of argument, we will ask again whether it is in the 
least likely that the British people, considering the obliga- 
tions under which Ulster has laid them, and considering 
the perfectly cynical attitude which is being adopted by 
certain National Volunteers—though we admit there 
may be excellent individual exceptions—will hand homo- 
geneous Ulster over to the Redmondites, and allow a 
Dublin Parliament, if necessary, to treat Derry as 
“enemy country.” The thing is unthinkable. The 
English people will never play such a part as that. 

We bid the men of Ulster to be of good cheer. They 
have done the right thing. They have laid the people of 
England under an obligation which they will not forget. 
Most devoutly do we wish that we could say that the 
Nationalists had done thesame. If Mr. John Redmond and 
his followers, instead of demanding their full pound of flesh 
from the Government, had imitated the spirit of the Ulster- 
men and had told England and the Unionists—who, we 
may remind them, still count for something—that they 
refused absolutely to snatch an advantage for themselves 
out of the present situation, that they would never 
make any attempt to force the six counties undera Dublin 
Parliament, and that in the meantime they intended to give 
the Empire all the military help they could, then we say 
that Mr. Redmond and the Nationalist leaders would have 
laid us under an obligation that we could never forget. 
They would have made the vast majority of Unionists say 
that, however bad a system they might think Home Rule 
for the South and West—that is, for those parts of Ireland 
which demand it—not only must Home Rule be given, 
and given on a generous scale, but, further, the 
Unionists must make up their minds to give a pledge of 
honour not to repeal the Home Rule Bill for the South 
and West, even though it might appear to be working badly 
—unless, of course, the Nationalists themselves asked for 
reincorporation. The actionof Mr. Redmond and the Govern- 
ment is miles asunder from the attitude we have sketched. 
It has banished for ever any thought of the Unionists being 
under an obligation to the Nationalists in the matter of Home 
Rule. When, therefore, the war is over we shall have a 
complete right to deal with the situation as we have the 
power, and as it may seem good to us. The Nationalists 
may perhaps be calculating that no Unionist Government 
will ever again be in power. If they are, they are singularly 
mistaken, and are building upon a foundation of sand. In 
any case, the Unionist Party’s hands remain absolutely 
untied. They will be perfectly entitled to repeal the Home 
Rule Bill either in whole or in part. Mr. Redmond, by 
generosity and good feeling, might not only have made 
Home Rule secure for all time for the South and West. 
He might also have made the bulk of the Unionist Party 
help him in endeavouring to persuade the homogeneous 
Ulster to throw in its lot with the rest of Ireland. 
He has deliberately chosen to throw away that advan- 
tage for the Nationalist cause. At no distant date he 
will see the result of the tactics of blackmail. 

At this point we may pause to note the argument used 
in certain quarters that it was necessary to give the 
Nationalists their full pound of flesh at once, as otherwise 
they would in their annoyance throw Ireland into confusion 
or even have recourse toarms. We do not believe that there 
was the slightest risk of any such movement taking place 
if the Government had proclaimed a bond-fide political 
moratorium. But supposing there was. In that case the 








proper course for the Government would not have been ¢ 

hand over the homogeneous Ulster to the Dublin Parlia. 
ment, but to pass the Home Rule Bill with the six 
counties that make up the homogeneous Protestant Ulste 

excluded. The Ulstermen might uot have liked 
that settlement, but we all know they would have 
acquiesced in it, and the English Opposition would 
in existing circumstances have accepted it as a 
lasting settlement which they would not have desired 
to disturb. Here was the straight course for the Govern. 
ment if they felt, as they allege, that they must have sone 
settlement, and dared not leave matters in suspense. The 

would have given Home Rule to that part of Ireland which 
wanted it, and would have maintained the Union for that 
portion of Ireland which is passionately attached to the 
Union. Why did they refuse a settlement so just 
and so reasonable? Because they were weak and timid, 
Because they were afraid of Mr. Redmond. In a 
word, because he told them he would not allow them 
to do what they knew at heart was the right thing and the 
statesmanlike thing. So much for the plea that the 
Government were obliged to put the Home Rule Bill on 
the statute book even if to do so broke the truce. 

It has been painful in a bigh degree for us to write ag 
we have written, and we can assure our readers that we do 
not mean to return to a subject so disagreeable and so 
dangerous during a time of national peril. We shall 
do our very best to keep absolute silence during the war 
in regard to Home Rule, and shall allow no controversy on 
the Irish problem in ourcolumns. Before, however, we leave 
the subject we must answer more fully a question which will 
be raised by a good many Liberals anxious to do the right 
thing but perplexed as to how to do it. Their question 
will be: “ But what would you have had the Government 
do?” The answer has been already indicated. The 
Government should have applied the moratorium. They 
should have driven in a peg in the political arena and have 
said: “This is the point to which the Home Rule con- 
troversy had been carried when the war began. Here is 
the mark. Exactly at this mark we will take it up 
when the war is over. Not an inch of ground will 
have been lost to the Nationalists by this arrangement. 
They can take up the Bill exactly where they left it 
without loss or damage of any kind, and indeed 
with the added advantage that people will have got 
accustomed to the idea, and that their patriotic acquiescence 
in the scheme of the moratorium will have convinced a 
great many people of their loyalty and good intentions.” 

As Lord Lansdowne showed by the Bill which he intro- 
duced, there would be no sort of difficulty in pegging 
out the ground for a renewal of the struggle on the 
same conditions as those on which it was abandoned. 
Yet Mr. Redmond would not allow the Government to 
do this, but insisted on a plan for passing the Bill 
with a suspensory enactment, which, if carried, does not 
in fact give him very much more than he would have got 
by the use of the moratorium. All that it really gives 
him is the infliction of insult, injury, and pain on the people 
of Ulster by insieting on the Bill being put on the statute 
book. In the end he will have gained little but the power to 
humiliate and alarm his opponents. He has inflamed party 
feeling at a moment when it was most important not to 
inflame it. He has run the risk of checking the very con- 
siderable aid which Ulster can give us, though happily the 
country has not had, in fact, to pay the penalty for his 
running that risk. He has made Unionists by the hundred 
thousand feel that, instead of being under an obligation to 
him, they must regard him as something very much worse 
than a man disloyal to the Empire—as an ignoble political 
huckster who, when he has people at his mercy, takes 
advantage of them to exact the uttermost farthing. That 
his appeal for recruits can alter the verdict that the 
people of England will pass on his action we do net 
believe for a moment. Still, if we get recruits from 
the National Volunteers, it will no doubt in some 
sense make amends for Mr. Redmond’s insistence 
on his full pound of flesh at the moment of the nation’s 

ril. 

Well, Mr. Redmond has got his triumph for the moment. 
The full pound of flesh hae been awarded tohim. Let him 
see to it that in the end it avails him more than it availed 
Shylock. We began by a quotation from Measure for 
Measure. We will end by another from the same play. 
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Ree a een ee : 
If Mr. Redmond cynically tells us that Ulster was forfeit 
to him by the fate of political war, we will reply :— 

« Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once; 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. ... 

But man, proud man, 
t in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 





AN ECONOMIC CONTRAST. 


LTHOUGH in these islands we are still conscious of 
certain economic difficulties arising out of the war, 
we can, without a very great feat of imagination, picture 
to ourselves the much greater difficulties from which 
Germany must be suffering. A few hints of these diffi- 
culties have already been allowed to appear in the German 
Press, and have been communicated to us vid Copenhagen. 
Indeed, some of the German Socialist papers are beginning 
to be quite despondent with regard to the distress from 
which the industrial population is suffering. Perhaps 
these complaints ought to be discounted to some extent, 
for in every country it is the business of the Socialist 
papers to represent the case of the wage-earner, and often 
that case may be overstated. More significant, therefore, 
are the inferences which can be drawn from notorious 
facts and from general considerations. . 

The broad contrast between the position of Britain and 
Germany lies, as everybody is able to see, in the fact 
that we command the seas and Germany does not. 
From this primary fact almost everything else proceeds. 
It gives us, from the military point of view, the enormous 
advantage of being able to move our troops freely to any 
port in the possession of our allies. On the commercial 
side it enables us to carry on our oversea commerce with 
comparatively few hindrances, while it completely stops the 
oversea commerce of Germany so far as that is conducted 
in German ships. Asa little fact pointing out the com- 
pleteness of our naval control, is may be mentioned that 
the Germans are not even able to move some of their own 
ships of commerce the short distance from Rotterdam to 
Hamburg or to Bremen. The first result of this destruc- 
tion of German sea traffic is that German shipowners, and 
the bankers and investors who stand behind them, are 
losing enormous sums every day for the upkeep of ships 
which are earning no money. Every ship laid up in 
harbour has to pay harbour dues in proportion to her ton- 
nage; she must maintain some crew to look after her, and 
if the ship is in a foreign port she must maintain a com- 
plete crew, and often has to keep up steam on the chance 
of slipping out if opportunity should offer. The aggregate 
loss on the total mercantile marine of Germany must be 
many tens of thousands of pounds every week. That is a 
direct and absolute loss, above and beyond the very heavy 
losses by capture in our ports and on the high seas. 

In addition to this shipping loss there is the commercial 
loss due to the complete closing of various markets which 
were previously important outlets for German produce. 
There is, of course, on the other hand, a loss to our 
commerce owing to the closing of the markets of the 
countries with whom we are now at war, and that is a loss 
not to be ignored. In 1913 we exported to Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and German colonies goods to the value 
of roughly £46,000,000. That trade has ceased. But 
simultaneously Germany’s exports to all the countries with 
whom she is at war have ceased, and those countries include 
such magnificent customers of her trade as the United 
Kingdom, Russia, and France. They also include 
Belgium, Servia, and Japan, and all British posses- 
sions. The aggregate German export to these countries 
m the year 1912 was £180,000,000. The mere con- 
trast in figures is sufficiently striking; but when we 
turn to proportions the contrast is more striking still, for 
whereas by the fact of war Germany has lost immediately 
customers who were taking forty per cent. of her exports, 
we have only lost customers who were taking nine per cent. 
of ours. The balance in our favour is enormous. But that is 

ouly the beginning of the story, for though there is no 
legal obstacle to Germany continuing to trade with her 
remaining customers, who in average years account for 
sixty per cent. of her exports, there are very great physical 


obstacles. In the first place, Austria, one of her best 
customers, has been so shattered by the war that her 
purchases from her northern neighbour must have fallen 
off immensely. As regards the rest of the world, Germany 
is again hit by our naval supremacy, for she cannot send 
her goods abroad in her own ships, nor in British ships, 
nor in the ships of France, or Russia, or Belgium, or Japan; 
and the neutral tonnage remaining available would be quite 
insufficient to carry the whole of her trade, even if the 
neutral shipowners cared to run the many risks involved. 
Some trade doubtless is still carried on by Germany in 
neutral shipping, but it can only be a small proportion of 
the total of her peace trade. To emphasize this point it 
is worth while to give the following figures. In 1911, 
the last year for which complete figures are available, the 
British Empire owned 13,500,000 tons of shi ping ; the 
German Empire came next with about 8,000,000 tons; 
then Japan, 1,800,000; Norway, 1,600,000; France, 
1,500,000; Italy, 1,100,000. The only other country with 
a considerable. mercantile marine is the United States, 
and the larger part of that marine is engaged in the lake 
and coasting traffic. These figures suffice to show how 
little available tonnage there is for the conveyance of 
German trade. 

The deficiency of tonnage, however, is not the only obstacle 
to Germany’s continuing her trade with neutral countries. 
Equally, if not more, serious is the absence of financial 
facilities. As was pointed out in an article in a previous 
issue, nearly all international transactions are settled by 
means of bills drawn on London, and at the present time 
Germany can draw no bills on London in favour of persons 
with whom she is trading, nor can bills drawn on London 
in her favour be cashed. The breakdown of exchanges, 
which has undoubtedly affected our own trade, affects 
German trade infinitely more. 

Lastly we come to the question of production ; and here 
the broad distinction is that Germany, asa land Power, 
has had to call up an enormous percentage of her industrial 
population, whereas Great Britain, being primarily a 
sea Power, is not compelled to call so heavily upon 
her industrial manhood. It is not necessary to seek for 
positive information in order to know that at the present 
moment, with some six million men in the field, a large num- 
ber of German factories must be brought to a standstill 
through the absence of the men required to do the work. 
Doubtless some industries can be carried on to a partial 
extent with female labour and with the labour of old men, 
but this only applies to a limited degree. Moreover, those 
industries which are still able to a certain extent to keep 
going with female labour are in many cases suffering from 
a deficiency in the supply of raw material due to Great 
Britain’s command of the sea. Notably is this the case 
with the cotton industry. Very little cotton is going 
into Germany, and the price is very much higher than in 
England. These facts enable us to realize how gloomy the 
world must look at the present moment to German men of 
business and German working men. In every direction they 
are hit except in the one direction of the supply of 
munitions of war. Meanwhile, our own ple, though 
they may be suffering certain temporary inconveniences, 
are buoyed up with the prospect of — their trade 
by the annexation of the commercial field previously 
occupied by Germany. 

On the top of this destruction of Germany's 
trade and industry comes the demand for almost 
unlimited supplies of money to meet the expenses 
of the war. It is useless to attempt to calculate how 
much the war is costing Germany, but it must be very 
many millions sterling every week. Our own expendi- 
ture is, of course, also enormous, though probably much 
less thanthe German. The French expenditure is probably 
not far short of that of Germany. But there is this 
enormous difference—both Britain and France are now, 
and have for many generations been, creditor countries, 
whereas Germany is a debtor country. Therefore it is 
obviously much easier for the Allies to raise money by 
borrowing than it is for the Germans. The Treasury bills 
issued by the British Government have been taken up at 
34 per cent. interest. Germany, on the other hand, is 


now advertising a loan of unlimited amount on which she 
effers to pay 5 per cent., and fixes the price of issue 
nominally at 97°3, but doubtless a much lower figure 





will be accepted. In order to float this loan passionate 
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appeals are being made by the German Press to the 
patriotism of German bankers and capitalists. In these 
appeals it is frankly admitted that Germany can expect no 
financial assistance from neutral countries, but the German 
lender is told to console himself with the thought that 
when the war is over the wicked persons who have ventured 
to disturb the peace of Germany will be made to pay 
for the whole cost of the war, as in 1871. Meanwhile, 
in the words of the North German Gazette, German 
capitalists are asked to show that they are “inspired 
by the same spirit as our heroes who shed their 
hearts’ blood in the fight.” At the same time, they are 
reassured by the statement that “ it is not sacrifice that is 
asked of you, for you are offered at a cheap price invest- 
ments of the foremost security, with an excellent rate of 
interest.” Whether this double appeal will secure the 
millions that Germany wants remains to be seen. The 
first hundred millions may perhaps be forthcoming, but 
how about the second? 





THE TRAINING OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 


LL men’s minds are now turning to the question 
how we can, in the quickest time, convert our new 
recruits into soldiers. It will, therefore, be of no small 
interest, and we hope of practical use, to republish the 
Report made by Colonel Pollock to the editor of the 
Spectator on the training of the Spectator Experimental 
Company in 1906. The Report shows how rapidly a good 
infantry soldier may be produced if his training is under- 
taken on the right lines. The Spectator Company had 
six months’ training, but by the a | of three months the 
men were very competent soldiers. It was on the com- 
pletion of the first three months that King Edward invited 
the Company to Windsor, and inspected them in the 
quadrangle of the Castle. The many eminent critics who 
saw them on that occasion were delighted with their quick- 
ness and good bearing. Before being inspected they had 
marched, on a hot June day, from Hounslow to Windsor, 
about twelve miles. 


(To rus Epiror or tas “Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—I submit to you my report upon the Experiment which, 
thanks to the patriotic generosity of your readers, we have so 
fortunately been enabled to carry out. 

The bulk of the men assembled at Hounslow on Thursday, 
March 15th, and the remainder of those originally enrolled, in the 
course of the next few days. For example, Private Binns, now a 
trooper in the 15th Hussars, finished his work at Leeds on Satur- 
day afternoon, March 17th, and, mounting his bicycle, rode through 
the night and reported himself in camp on Sunday afternoon. 

On Friday, March 16th, the morning after assembly, free 
gymnastics and running drill commenced at 7 a.m., and at 9 a.m. 
there was squad drill. The rest of the day was spent in fitting 
uniforms and boots. Next morning free gymnastics and running 
drill took place at 7 a.m., after which fitting clothing was con- 
tinued, and in the afternoon the men went on “Pass.” On 
Monday morning, in addition to work similar to that of Friday 
and Saturday, the first lesson was given in “field signals”; there 
was a lecture on “ Discipline,” and in the afternoon the Company 
went for the first time to the gymnasium. Next morning we com- 
menced extended order drill, and on the day following the process 
of “scattering ” from fours was photographed by a representative 
of the County Gentleman. Rifles were served out on Friday, March 
23rd—that is to say, on the eighth day of the training—and 
“firing exercises” were commenced on the 26th. On the 30th we 
had our first visitor, Prince Alexander of Teck, who saw the men 
at their dinners, attended the 2 p.m. parade, and also the 

ymnasium from 3 to 4. Next day (Saturday) Brigadier-General 
Ronald inspected the barrack-rooms and expressed warm approval 
of their appearance. On Monday, April 2nd, semaphore signalling 
was commenced, and also bayonet fighting. On the 3rd we taught 
knotting and lashing, and had a visit from General Sir Richard 
ilarrison. On the 4th each section made a “ trestle,’ and on the 
following day we constructed a “single-lock” bridge. On the 6th 
we had our first “attack drill”; on the 24th the miniature range 
was opened; and on the 26th the first lecture on outposts was 
delivered (preparatory to commencing “outpost drills,” which 
were afterwards practised rather frequently), and the first lessons 
were given in Morse signalling. 

The training progressed gradually, and yet with considerable 
rapidity. Every item of the programme was itself practised very 
carefully, with a view to securing the needful smartness or 
proficiency in it ; but we endeavoured, by giving plenty of variety, 
to prevent the men from becoming bored. All this time a certain 
number of men were daily instructed in musketry with the 
Wilkinson Sub-Target, and also in the miniature range. The 
latter was, moreover, kept open after working houas for private 
practice, and was always in use until dark,. Tent-pitching was 








taught for the first time on May 4th, and on the 7th we were 
visited by the Secretary of State for War and the Adjutant. 
General. On the 9th the whole Company paraded for the first 
time in marching order—sundry instructional parades havin, 

previously taken place by sections. On the 16th a scheme of night 
outposts was rehearsed by day, after having been on the previous 
day explained in the course of the usual lecture, and on the 
evening of the 18th it was carried out with blank cartridge. Op 
the 21st range-finding (with Barr and Stroud and Mekometer) 
and judging distance were commenced simultaneously, On tho 
30th we had our first ceremonial parade and march-past. On 
June 2nd the subject of the lecture was “March Discipline” and 
the care of feet, and upon that day, as well as upon Whit-Monday. 
we again practised marching-past. On Juno 5th the Company 
marched to Windsor, and was inspected by his Majesty tho King 
who graciously complimented the men on their performances, and 
mentioned that the Experiment in which we were engaged was of 
“considerable national importance.” The officers lunched with 
the household and the men were entertained in the riding-school, 
The actual marching time for the twelve miles was, on the march 
to Windsor three hours fifteen minutes, and on the return journey 
three hours ten minutes. Two men fell out on the way back. 
The men had not previously performed a route march, but had 
frequently covered five miles “trot and walk” between 7 a.m. and 
8am. Throughout the training, from the first day until the 
return from Aldershot, running drill took place every morning at 
7 a.m.; the distance at first was short, but was gradually increased 
until three miles, the intended limit, had been reached. When 
finally tested, every man in the Company completed the mile, 
with leggings, rifle, waistbelt, and bayonet, and one pouch, under 
eight minutes. 

Lectures were given, on most days, at 12.5, and lasted half-an- 
hour, The subjects were chosen, so far as possible (after a general 
foundation of knowledge had been laid), with a view to explaining 
some forthcoming drill or exercise, or I devoted myself to criticiz- 
ing the performance of it. Occasionally, also, special matters 
were explained, with or without the aid of maps, to non-com- 
missioned officers and candidates for promotion. The promotion 
of sixteen lance-corporals took place on June 13th, and the pro- 
motions of corporals and sergeants were dated respectively 
July 11th and August 9th. 

After some little practice by sections in field entrenchments, 
carried out with difficulty owing to the extreme hardness of the 
ground, which caused waste of time, a series of competitions was 
arranged. No. 1 Section constructed a “fire trench protected 
against oblique fire of artillery”; No. 2a “fire trench protected 
against reverse fire of infantry”; No. 3 placed a “hedge in a state 
of defence”; and No. 4 constructed a “gun-pit.” In all cases 
the section commanders (Cadet) designed and traced the works, 
and superintended their construction, absolutely unaided. The 
gun-pit won, and Sergeant Currie, a very intelligent lad of 
eighteen years of age, deserves infinite credit on account of it. 
The work was quite faultless in every respect. Sergeant Currie 
has since enlisted in the Somersetshire Light Infantry, to which 
twelve in all have gone. After our return from Aldershot a com- 
petition, by files, in hasty entrenchments was carried out, partly 
with the “ Beatts spade” and “ Wemyss multimplement,” and 
partly with full-sized tools, Great diligence, and in many cases no 
little skill, was displayed. 

To convey an approximate idea of the manner in which a day’s 
work was in normal circumstances divided, the following may be 
found useful :—6 a.m., réveillé; 6.30 a.m., coffee and biscuits; 
7 am. to 8 am., running drill, free gymnastics, physical drill, 
bayonet fighting; 8 am., breakfast; 9 am. to 10 am., drill; 
10 a.m. to 11 a.m., cleaning up, &c.; 11 a.m. to 12 noon, tactical 
or other practical instruction; 12.5 p.m. to 12:35 p.m., lecture; 
1 p.m., dinner ; 1.45 p.m. to 2.40 p.m., signalling; 2.45 p.m., march 
to gymnasium at the barracks; 3 p.m. to 4 p.m., gymnastics, and 
then return to camp; 5 p.m., tea; 5.80 p.m. to 6 p.m. (latterly), 
communicating drill for non-commissioned officers. Many of the 
men, from soon after tea, and often until dark, practised signalling, 
or jumping over the escalading course. There was a half-holiday 
on Wednesdays; and on Saturdays, after “General Fatigue” and 
barrack-room inspection, the men were allowed to go on “ Pass” 
in plain clothes until 11 p.m. on Sunday. Occasionally there was 
a night outpost exercise, in which case the men had a cup of 
“Oxo” for supper and were excused from 7 a.m. parade on the 
following morning. From time to time the Company proc 
by train to carry out tactical exercises on Chobham Common or 
elsewhere. Erroneously supposing Chobham Common to be 
Government ground, I regretfully confess to having been & 
trespasser upon it, but notwithstanding my having thus offended, 
Lord Onslow heaped coals of fire upon my head by readily giving 
permission for further use of his land. The additional funds 
provided by generous subscribers enabled us to make these 
expeditions, to the exceeding benefit of all concerned. Finally, 
we proceeded to Aldershot on Monday, August 27th, and remained 
there until September Ist. I wish very much that we had 
remained longer, and have no doubt that the men would gladly 
have done so. The fact is that I was nervous about difficulties 
with the Military Police in the town of Aldershot; I feared that 
our men might be chaffed by Regular soldiers and show fight, in 
which case the Military Police might not have been strictly 
impartial. Such fears were actually groundless, the Regulars were 
exceedingly friendly, and the Military Police (so I was assured by 
a sergeant of that admirable force) “had never had to do with & 
quieter set of men.” I smiled at this, reflecting that the sergeant 
was unacquainted with the private life of the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company, who, although fortunately lamb-like enough in 
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et. 
Aldershot and Hounslow, were much addicted to 
wee and practical joking in their own quarters. 
THE LESSONS OF THE EXPERIMENT. 
raining commenced I asked various officers of all 
omg ee emma downwards, this question: “If you were 
= m one hundred recruits, ond a free hand, could you in 
e. months make them as well drilled a company and better 
Sotaall than any you yourself have ever commanded?” In 
no case was the reply in the negative. I will now answer, 
after the event, this same question by asserting that only one 
company ever under my own command, H Company, 2nd 
Battalion Somersetshire Light Infantry, trained at Devonport 
under exceptionally favourable conditions in 1895, can stand 
comparison with the Spectator Experimertal Company in Septem- 
ber, 1906. H Company was not quite so smart at drill, and was 
rhaps equal, certainly not better, from the training point of view. 
‘At Devonport I had the advantage of free access to the lands of 
my brother-in-law and of other relatives, and had the one 
and only chance in all my service; without it H Company 
would have been as inferior to the Spectator Company as any 
other company that I have known. But there is another side to 
the picture. In actual war, the Spectator Company would for 
some time, at all events, have been greatly inferior to H Com- 
pany. Why? Merely because, though knowledge of soldiering 
can easily be imparted in six months, it is impossible in that time 
to turn boys of seventeen into men of twenty-five, or to inculcate 
the understanding and experience, and, above all, the habit of 
discipline. The leaven of veteran non-commissioned officers and 
old soldiers in a Regular company would make all the difference. 
Therefore let us not be deceived; the lesson of the Spectator Com- 
pany is not that a fighting unit equal to the worst of our Regulars 
can be made in six months, but that if captains of Regular com- 
panies had the advantages that I enjoyed at Hounslow, their men 
would be ever so much better trained than they are; and secondly, 
that we can, by means of a six months’ course of recruits’ training, 
followed by, say, a score of drills and exercises and a week in camp 
annually, on Volunteer lines, produce a Reserve Army fit to relieve 
from garrison duty all Regulars on the outbreak of a great war, 
and, after a brief tinal preparation, to fight European conscripts. 
I consider that had the Spectator Company continued to exist for 
the next five years, and undergone the intermittent training that 
I have suggested, annually during that period, it would have been 
at the end not quite so smart on parade, yet nevertheless at least 
twice as valuable as a fighting unit; it would, when thus matured, 
have been fit to fight any company of its own size, in all the world, 
except a company of the Brigade of Guards or a company of one of 
our Line battalions in India. 

One thing more before I conclude with a brief statistical state- 
ment of results. Very flattering remarks have been made about 
the extraordinary steadiness, and the smartness, of the Experi- 
mental Company on parade. I will explain how this apparent 
miracle came to be achieved. It was not because of the time 
devoted to drill—this was all too little—but because of the 
numerous visits paid throughout the training by distinguished 
officers and others. The men were so often put on their mettle, 
and determined to do their level best, that without any special 
efforts upon the part of their instructors their “best” became, 
undeniably, very good indeed. To me, at all events, the standard 
of drill arrived at was astonishing, and beyond my fondest hopes. 
When I explain for the benefit of practical soldiers that I had but 
one drill instructor per section, and that the strongest section 
included twenty-nine men and the weakest twenty-four, they will, 
I think, agree with me that first-rate drill, without the aid of 
special circumstances, could scarcely have resulted. 

It remains now to give the statistics already promised :— 


MEASUREMENTS (AVERAGE). 


At the end of At the end of 


On joining. 3 months, 6 months, 
a 5ft. 7Zin. 5ft. 8jin. ... ft. 8}in. 
. eee ° 35in. ‘iia 36}in. 36jin. 
, | 134 lb. sen 142 1b. ... 140 Ib. 


The average age on joining was nineteen years ten months, the 
ages ranging from seventeen to twenty-four. The very hot weather 
during the latter part of the training naturally resulted in a loss 
of weight as compared with the measurements taken at the end of 
the first three months. 


GYMNASTIC RESULTS. 

The men were set eight exercises by Colonel Rolt (the Inspector 
of Gymnasia), and tested accordingly by Lieutenant Hutchison, 
Coldstream Guards, Superintendent of Gymnasia at Chelsea 
Barracks. Colonel Rolt had seen the Company himself about a 
month before the inspection, and informs me that, having regard 
to the superior physique displayed, he had directed Lieutenant 
Hutchison not to err upon the side of generosity when awarding 
marks. The results were as under:—Full marks, 80; qualifica- 
tion, 40; highest individual score, 79; lowest, 53; average 69°3, or 


nearly 87 per cent. 
MUSKETRY. 

Of 103 men belonging to the Company at the time, 94 com- 
pleted the course, Table B, for trained soldiers. The Recruit’s 
Course, Table A, was omitted; but the use of the Wilkinson 
Sub-Target afforded a very efficient substitute. The results were 
as follows :—Marksmen, 31; first-class shots, 50; second-class, 13 ; 
third-class, nil; Company average, 19684, Twenty men who had 
failed to “ qualify " (i.¢., to make 90 points in the preliminary prac- 
tices) were nevertheless permitted to fire, and of these four became 
marksmen. Good and bad luck were evenly divided; two men 
failed to be marksmen by one point only, but, upon the other hand, 





one secured that honour by making the exact 210, and we were 
“saved by an acid-drop ” from having a third-class shot, the worss 
man making the exact 125. 

In field-firing at Aldershot, the percentage of hits, made with 
“short rifles,” borrowed for the occasion from the Grenadier 
Guards, was 5°79. There were twenty-eight hits scored on the 
long-range artillery target at twelve hundred yards as measured 
with the Barr and Stroud Range-finder. These scores, considering 
the very bad light, were good. 

SIGNALLING. 

There —_ the inspecting officer, Lieutenant Stone, Somerset 
Light Infantry :—In Morse, 42 non-commissioned officers and men ; 
in semaphore, 67 non-commissioned officers and men. 
on a second attempt a month later, 16 more men passed in sema- 
phore, making 83 in all. 

It is noteworthy that we had not the services of a certificated 
signalling instructor, except for the last month, during which 
Sergeant Aitken, Depot, Royal Fusiliers, did wonders with sixteen 
selected non-commissioned officers and men in Morse signalling. 

TRAINING RESULTS. 

The opinions of Sir John French, and those which some of 
your readers formed from personal observation, were, I am glad 
to say, very favourable. My own I have already given, I trust 
impartially. Official Reports are being prepared for the Army 
Council, and will, I hope, be published in due course. Meanwhile, 
though I am no believer in “ paper soldiering,” it is interesting to 
note the results of the written examinations of candidates for 
the ranks of sergeant and corporal. In tactics and field engineer- 
ing the questions consisted to a t extent of extracts from 
Sandhurst, Militia Competitive, and Promotion examinations. In 
tactics, Lance-Sergeant May, a lad of seventeen, made 91 marks 
out of 100; and Sergeant White, aged nineteen (now a trooper in 
the 15th Hussars), made 89. Several scores of 75 to 85 were made 
in both tactics and field engineering. 

CONDUCT. 

The behaviour of the men was exceedingly good. Offences 
which in the Regular Army would have involved entries in 
defaulter sheets were very rare. 

FINANCE. 

Owing to certain charges, due to the public, for gas, water, &c., 
and for damages, not yet having. been presented, we are still 
unable to close the accounts, the greater part of which, however, 
have been already audited.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. A. Potxocs, Lieut.-Colonel, 

Wingfield, Godalming, September 27th, 1906. 








THE CANT OF CAUTION. 


HAT a nefarious little person is the captious critic! 

His watchword is caution, and he goes about damping 

down the fires of enthusiasm, only happy when he can hear 
some aspiring little flame fizzling out. At present he is 
enjoying himself hugely. All good people are registering 
rash vows to be of some use at a supreme crisis, and he is busy 
explaining to them in detail that it is of no sort of good 
for them to try. All their attempts, he would have them 
believe, are defeating themselves. They bad better do 
nothing than what they are doing, he persuades them. 
Their efforts are involving a very great risk. A woman 
cannot so much as make a shirt for a sick soldier but 
he is down upon her. “Here is she,” he declares, “ busily 
taking the bread out of the mouth of a seamstress. Put the 
work down at once!” he commands, and nervous listeners 
comply. Determined not to be altogether baulked, they turn 
their attention to something else. They give their time to 
Red Cross work or to seeing after the soldiers’ wives and 
children. They write reams of letters, they walk miles upon 
miles, they split their heads with thinking hard for those 
who, it may be said without injustice, seem incapable of 
thinking for themselves. In like anxiety with the women 
they visit, they offer sympathy and sustenance as best 
they may. “Was ever such folly!” says the captious 
critic. “ Here are armies of clerks and half-trained nurses 
out of work. Let them write and walk and talk and think, and 
make a living thereby at the same time.” “ We thought we 
were doing right,” plead the workers. “The work is very 
arduous. We are not doing it for pleasure, even if we are 
doing it for love.” “Sentimental nonsense!” says the 
captious critic. “You ought to pay a substitute to do it for 
you,” and off he goes to see whether he can discourage a 
few men. “What are you doing?” says he. “Trying 
to get your servants to enlist! It is very unlikely that 
they will. You are just putting more men out of work 
for the country to maintain” Then, as they explain 
their good intentions, he begins to “cold-water” some one 
else’s efforts. “Here are you keeping on men to do your 
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work who onght to be at the front,” he shouts. “But 
we are keeping them on at a great sacrifice because we 
thought it right,” they reply. “Right indeed!” says the 
critic. “It’s you mistaken rightdoers who do half the harm 
that is done in the world!” The captious critic, however, is 
not as successful with men as with women. Sometimes when 
he has been talking only a very short while they will 
tell him to go and be hanged, and they will patiently get 
on with what they are doing. Women are more easily made 
to doubt, especially if they are women of leisure. ‘hey are 
not accustomed to use their whole energies. Just now they 
would gladly do so, but as they start to work betimes in the 
morning they find the road picketed by captious critics. The 
great Trade Union of substitutes forbids free labour, the 
pickets explain, and a few women creep home convinced, while 
others push on to work hampered by doubt. 

All these objectors have been answered long ago in Bastiat’s 
Sophismes Economiques, but it is to be feared not so many 
people read that immortal book as could be wished. Those 
who have read it “know the end of these men.” They know 
that they and their arguments must perish with the macline- 
breakers of old. They are as logical and as short-sighted as 
a doctor would be who refused to make public a cure lest he 
threw the faculty out of work. In the professional economy 
of the doctor the consumer has always taken his right place, 
and work has always been a means to anend. To suggest 
that the medical profession could feel otherwise would be, 
as Bastiat says, to be guilty of lése humanité. It is the most 
curious instance in the world of the power of the heart to 
enlighten the head. 

But quite apart from the doctrines of political economy, 
surely it is not fair to declare war on wealth by insisting that 
the rich should idle. Certainly where women are concerned 
this is the logical conclusion of the arguments of the captious 
critic. Unless we are prepared to say that the rich have no 
right to any virtues at all—and surely a monopoly of virtue isa 
monopoly that even the most ardent of old-fashioned pro- 
tectionists could never uphold—we must not put obstacles in 
the way of their industry. Can we really ask them to sit 
with their bands before them at such atimeas this? Are 
they to do nothing but touch the button and set some one 
else to work ? As each man or woman becomes a little richer 
is he to become, to make it a matter of conscience to become, 
a little idler, of a little less use? That no one should do 
anything who could possibly eat bread without is a strange 
doctrine to hear from the mouths of those who constantly 
proclaim the sacred right to work. 

Again, we must take the world as we find it, and the world 
is something of a snob. Every one who works for nothing 
does something to honour that work. Work which none would 
do if he could help it is very naturally looked down on. It 
is in favour of every trade that some one should do it for 
love of it. Take the new profession which has obviously 
relieved the world of some of its burden of pain—sick nursing. 
Suppose that in the early days of trained nurses every well-off 
young woman, from Florence Nightingale downwards, had 
paid a substitute instead of working herself. Would the 
honourable status of the nursing profession have been what 
it now is? When the poorest of the poor alone followed it 
as a profession to what a level did it fall! The status of the 
governess has very much changed in the last few years, and 
salaries have gone up at the same time. There is still-room 
for improvement, however, both in the position and the pay of 
governesses. Probably the thing which would help the pro- 
fession the most would be that a few rich and highly educated 
young women should take it into their heads that teaching 
other people’s little girls was the most honourable and delight- 
ful work in the world. There would be a great outcry among 
their poorer sisters, especially if they worked for nothing, but 
the outcry would be utterly unreasonable. Unpaid work is 
open to much criticism so far as its quality is concerned, 
but on that ground alone; and when all bas been said, it has 
certain compensating advantages far from negligible in times 
of stress andemotion. Voluntary work probably touches the 
top and the bottom for excellence and worthlessness. 

In the sphere of ordinary charity the captious critic is always 
atwork. The charitable instinct—we mean the good impulse 
which leads to almsgiving—has withstood for many years the 
fire of criticism—not captious but sane criticism. It hus 


come out of the ordeal purified, but somewhat attenuated, and 





we are sometimes tempted to wonder whether it can stand 
much more cleansing without being consumed. This sort of 
ebarity is useless, that sort of charity is harmful, we haye 
heard on all sides, and sometimes the instinct of pity stands 
in danger of destruction. The generous man has been 
cautioned by the professional philanthropist till he is posi. 
tively afraid to put his hand into his pocket. At a crisis like 
the present the sane critic lets him alone, and ceases to 
moralize, but the captious critic takes up the tale, and in hig 
mouth caution becomes cant. The harm done by the ill. 
bestowed shilling has surely been somewhat exaggerated, 
It is difficult to go on believing that it is better torefuse wherg 
one ought to give than to give where one ought to refuse, 
worse to bestow a shilling wrongly than wrongly to refuse 
a pound. It is an ungracious dogma—which rich men 
believe in times of peace and plenty, and all men begin to 
doubt when distress comes near to themselves. 





GERMAN MINDS AND OTHER MINDS. 


N reviewing lately a book called Bismarck’s Pen—the Life 
and letters of Heinrich Abeken, the Foreign Office official 
who acted as Bismarck’s secretary—we asked the question 
whether good Germans have an unlimited power of self. 
deception, or whether they meekly accept the voice of authority 
as the voice of truth, and consequently go astray in deep but 
sincere ignorance. For Abeken provided the spectacle of an 
undoubtedly good man spending his whole life in the con- 
viction that the blessing of God might fairly be invoked upon 
the German treatment of Schleswig-Holstein, and on the 
machinations of Bismarck that led to the Franco-German 
War. In his case we think that sincere ignorance was the 
explanation. He accepted as necessarily true whatever version 
of events Bismarck chose to place before him, and though he 
wrote the original text of the Ems telegram he apparently had 
not enough penetration to see that Bismarck’s revised version 
was—and was intended to be—an intense provocation to the 
French. Now the same question presents itself to us in a 
more acute form than ever when we read some of the astonish- 
ing documents which have been issued in Germany during the 
past month for the edification of neutral countries, and par- 
ticularly of the United States. Do the mass of Germans 
believe these “authoritative” documents? Do the officials 
and eminent men who produce them expect Americans to 
believe them? We can understand a man telling a lie if he 
thinks that it will serve an immediate purpose, and that the 
odium of ultimate discovery will not by any means counter- 
balance the advantages gained in the meantime. Napoleon 
told such a lie when he tried to inspire false courage in his 
weakening troops at Waterloo by informing them that rein- 
forcements were coming. What we cannot understand is that 
any man should think it worth while to lie when discovery is 
bound to follow hard upon the dissemination of the lie, 
German officials apparently think it is worth while, and thus 
betray once more what we have so often bad cause to notice 
in them—an almost childish faculty for biundering through a 
failure to understand human nature. And yet this faculty is 
combined with a superb genius for organization which we 
cannot but admire. It is as though militaristic methods of 
thought had rendered it impossible for them to understand 
how the minds of other people work. To other people it 
seems an astonishing proceeding to spend tens of thousands 
of pounds on a campaign that is bound to excite ridicule in 
neutral countries where the facts are known, or are sure to be 
known very shortly. The effect in Turkey, of course, might 
be great, and in the right direction from the German point of 
view. Again, in Germany concurrence with the official view 
may be wide and enthusiastic for some time to come. But 
can this concurrence last? Is it possible that a cultured and 
highly critical people will be permanently deceived ? 

But let us to our illustrations. First there is a pamphlet 
called The Truth about Germany: Facts about the War, which 
has been compiled in Germany for distribution in the United 
States. A few copies have reached England, and we have 
read summaries of it in the Westminsfer Gazette and in the 
Daily Chronicle. The Committee responsible for this extra- 
ordinary production includes Herr Ballin, the famous apostle 
of the German mercantile marine, Prince Bilow, Field- 
Marshal von der Goltz, Prince Hatzfeldt, Professor Harnack, 
Herr Siegfried Wagner, Count Reventlow, and manv other 
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_ If such information as this pamphlet con- 
¢ains represents the only version of the diplomatic preludetothe 
war which is available for the ordinary German, it is not to be 
wondered at that the German people are at one with the 
German Government. Again, this would account for the fact 
that persons of very strong English symputhies in Germany 
of whom we have heard have been carried off their feet by 
what they believe to be proofs of British determination to go 
to war in any case. The pamphlet begins with an introductory 
declaration that the German people are the most peaceable in 
the world. Germany, we are told, has been forced into war by 
the Tsar, who “ bears before God and posterity the responsi- 
bility of having allowed himself to be terrorized by an 
unscrupulous military clique.” The writers are “ deeply dis- 
tressed” to see “two highly civilized nations, England and 
France, joining the onslaught of autocratic Russia.” Russia, 
it is stated, forced on the war because sbe refused to allow 
Austria to pacify her southern frontier and punish Servia. 
Servia is audaciously said to be responsible for the murder of 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. “ Austria-Hungary was 
able to prove to a sbuddering world a few days after the 
marder . . . that the Servian Government had been cognisant 
of the plan.” We may remind our readers that there was 
never any proof at all offered to a world shuddering or other- 
wise. Austria-Hungary announced that she had in her pos- 
session documentary proofs of Servian complicity, and that 
she would produce them, but the war began before any 
foreigner was allowed tosee them. And even if documents were 
produced what value could we attach to evidence thatcame from 
the same source as the notorious forgeries—admitted forgeries 
—in the Friedjung trial ? Russian preparations for a possible 
war are spoken of as a malicious wickedness, while the simul- 
taneous German preparations are said to have been “ purely 
defensive.” ‘The value of the assertion—for, of course, all this 
is necessarily but assertion where the motives are hidden— 
may be tested by the events of the exactly similar situation in 
1909, when Germany in “ shining armour ” successfully coerced 
and humiliated Russia, and Servia had to consent to seeing her 
kith and kin pass under Austrian rule. Nothing is said about 
the impossible character of the Austrian demands on Servia— 
demands that were plainly meant to be rejected, since no 
independent country ever consented to such outrageous 
humiliations since the beginning of the world. The writers 
of the pamphlet seem to have altogether forgotten that the 
German Foreign Secretary, as the British White Book says, 
“admitted that the Servian Government could not swallow 
certain of the Austro-Hungarian demands.” Nothing is said 
about Russia having urged Servia to comply with nearly all 
those demands, preposterous though they were. Nothing, 
again, is said about Russia having agreed to the British 
suggestion that the Austro-Servian dispute should be settled 
by a Conference, while Germany refused this offer. What is 
one to think of the candour of the writers? What is one to 
say of their contempt for the intelligence of Americans P 

The treatment of the question of Belgian neutrality is, if 
possible, even more amazing :— 


well-known men 


“Before one German soldier had crossed the German frontier, a 
large number of French aeroplanes came flying into our country 
across the neutral territory of Belgium and Luxemburg without 
a word of warning on the part of the Belgian Government. At 
the same time the German Government learned that the French 
were about to enter Belgium. Then our Government with great 
reluctance had to decide upon requesting the Belgian Government 
to allow our troops to march through its territory. Belgium was 
to be indemnified after the war, was to retain its sovereignty and 
integrity. Belgium protested at the same time allowing, by an 
agreement with France, that the French troops might enter 
Belgium. After all this and not till France and Belgium itself 
had broken the neutrality, our troops entered the neutral terri- 
tory Germany wanted nothing from Belgium, but had to prevent 
that Belgian soil be used as a gate of entrance into German 
territory... . Little has as yet been said of Great Britain. It 
was Germany’s conviction that the sincerity of Britain’s love for 
peace could be trusted. At any rate, Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Asquith asserted again and again in the course of the last few 
years that England wished friendly relations with Germany and 
never would lend its support to a Franco-Russian attack on 
Germany. Now this attack had been made; Germany was on the 
defensive against two powerful enemies. What would Great 
Britain do about it? That was the question. Great Britain 
asked in return for its neutrality that the German forces should 
not enter Belgium. In other words, it asked that Germany should 
allow the French and Belgian troops to form on Belgian territory 
for a march against our frontier! This we could notallow. It 
would have been suicidal The German Government made Great 





Britain in return for its neutrality the following offers: We would 
not attack the northern coast of France, we would leave un- 
molested the maritime commerce of France, and would indemnify 
Belgium after the war and safeguard its sovereignty and integrity. 
In spite of this Great Britain declared war on Germany, and sides 
to-day with those Continental Powers that have united for our 
destruction, in order that Moscovite barbarism may rule Europe. 
We know that Germany did not deserve such treatment on the 
part of Great Britain, and do not believe that Great Britain by 
this action did a service to humanity and civilization.” 


Here the writers seem to have forgotten that Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg frankly admitted in the Reichstag that 
Germany had done wrong to violate the treaty she had 
signed guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium. There 
is no mention of the fact that Britain required France 
explicitly to pledge herself to respect Belgian neutrality. 
There is no mention of the fact that in 1904 the German 
General Staff decided that the next invasion of France must 
be by way of Belgium, and that for that purpose they bujlt a 
strategic railway right up to and along the Belgian frontier. 
There is no mention of the fact that this plan was set forth 
in a memorandum by General von Schlieffen, and that in 1909 
the German Emperor impressed the memorandum on his 
officers and gave it his full sanction. The memorandum was 
published. It is not a secret. Dothe writers of the pamphlet 
really suppose that Americans have never heard of it, or 
of the accompanying argument that necessity knows no 
law? How can Professor Harnack, Prince Bilow, Count 
Reventlow, and others who no doubt value their honour, put 
their names to such stuff? It is a very interesting psycho- 
logical study, and we confess that an answer is not very easy 
to find. 

We suspect that the end of the pamphlet was written by 
another hand than that which represents Germany in the 
earlier chapters as an angel of peace. For here we find the 
unexpected assertion—a perfectly true one—that the war of 
1870 was deemed “ necessary” for Germany because France 
“did not desire that North and South Germany should unite.” 
Again, we read with an overwhelming sense of the incompati- 
bility of the passage with what has gone before: “In this war 
it shall be decided which is the stronger: the organized inertia 
of the tired and envious or the unfolding of power in the service 
of a strong and sacrificing life.” That reads like Schiemann, 
Treitschke, or Delbriick. Perhaps Professor Harnack will 
direct his famous powers of Higher Criticism to the pamphlet, 
and say if he cannot detect a double authorship—a Yahvist as 
well as an Elohistic hand, as it were. 

We have not room to do much more than refer to another 
German pamphlet for American consumption. It is a 
manifesto by German theologians “To the Evangelical 
Christians Abroad.” Some of the signatories are so widely 
known as men of piety as well as of powerful intellect that 
we prefer to believe that their hotch-potch of gross and 
obvious misstatements is the result of honest ignorance. 
Probably they have depended for diplomatic information on 
the German official publications. These, as we know, have 
suppressed some of the essential facts that appear in the 
British White Book. We shall quote only one sentence 
from the manifesto: “With the deepest conviction 
we must attribute the war to those who have long 
secretly and cunningly been spinning a web of conspiracy 
against Germany.” This is signed by Professor Eucken, 
Professor Harnack, and Professor Richter, among many 
others! We would give much at this moment to be able to 
place the White Book in the hands of these Professors, to 
point out to them Sir Edward Grey’s passionate, and at last 
almost morbid, pleading for peace, and to ask them what 
they thought after they had read all the despatches of the 
existence of which they seem at present to be unaware. If 
they held to their belief in a conspiracy we confess that the 
workings of the German mind would be even more perplexing 
to us than they are now. 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT. 


E have no war correspondents present with the forces, 

to our great loss; and we are now in the quaintly 
topsy-turvy position of reading accounts of battles und of 
fighting in the letters sent home by individual officers and 
men—letters which might just as well have been written by 
the trained correspondents who have been forbidden to take 
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the field. It is a contrary enough state of affairs; here we 
have hundreds of soldiers’ accounts of fights to choose from, 
and hundreds of wounded at home in our hospitals with their 
stories to tell their friends, and yet the men who could have 
made the charges of our cavalry and the serving of our guns 
living scenes for their countrymen to-day and for generations 
to come have been compelled to spend their time idly at home. 
The greatest war of history and the severest engagements 
fought with modern weapons, and the trained observer and 
potential historian kicking his heels hundreds of miles away— 
will our descendants contentedly acquiesce in the decision 
which prevented the possibility of any continuous narrative 
by an eyewitness? We have to do our best with scraps from 
private letters. 

But how admirable many of the letters have been, and 
admirable in the very differences which separate and distin- 
guish character and writer; it may be by a mere nuance or 
shade of expression, or by the whole aura of the life led afloat 
orashore. The origin of the following, for instance, is plain 
enough :— 

“Of course there have been various alarms, when we have had 

to rush to our stations. But they are generally caused by some 
ham-handed horse marine firing a gun by mistake, or by some 
swivel-eyed look-out seeing one of our own ships and thinking it 
the enemy, or mistaking a treacle-tin for the periscope of a 
submarine.” 
The zealous and efficient Midshipman sets himself down as 
plainly as does the seaman who writes with the simplicity of 
Campbell of the fight off Heligoland, and “as many more 
scraps as are wanted to put the German ships to sleep at the 
bottom of the deep for ever.” It is another sailor who tells 
us that “we pray to God that we may come off victorious, and 
Iam confident we shall, as every man jack in the Fleet has 
the heart of a lion.” If there is a separateness in these 
letters from the sea, it is that the sailor’s outlook is touched 
with a sense of distance. He waits and gazes far; the soldier 
finds his work close to his hand :— 

“ Our lads stood up to them without the least taste of fear, and 
when their cavalry came down on us we received them with fixed 
bayonets in front, the rear ranks firing away as steadily as you 
please. All round we saw them collecting until there was hardly 
a hole fit for a wee mouse to get through, and then it was that the 
hardest fight of all took place, for we wouldn’t surrender, and 
tried our hardest to cut through the stone wall of the Germans.” 
The similes are just as effective for being familiar. Some 
retreating cavalry “got away, but the horses must have had 
to run like deer.” The Munsters bring off the guns; “as we 
had not horses enough to draw all the guns, we made mules 
of ourselves, for we were not such asses as to leave the 
guns tothe enemy.” This is somehow reminiscent of certain 
instructions issued from the War Office in the early days of 
the Boer War, to the effect that if no horses or mules were 
available for drawing a gun, their places could be taken by 
“any intelligent non-commissioned officer.” Comparisons of 
men with animals are frequent; another which occurs occa- 
sionally suggests a nuance difficult to define. A private of the 
Black Watch writes of a comrade alongside of him “ fighting 
like a gentleman.” Other figures of speech refer to shooting: 
“rotten ” and “couldn’t hit a haystack,” we get of course; 
“couldn’t hit the town they were born in” is a loftier notion. 
“They” are no better with bayonets: “they know no more 
about using a bayonet than a child does about using a knitting- 
needle.” 

Letters lend themselves to short sentences ; the longer forms 
of description are rarer. ‘“ Yesterday the 12th Lancers and 
the Greys cut up a lot of German cavalry” is an account of 
what appears to have been an engagement needing more than 
ever its vates sacer in the person of the war correspondent. 
But the eyewitness, even when he is not “trying to write,” 
but simply describing what he sees and feels, takes us near 
into the heart of things. This from the ‘Arethusa’:— 

“Tt was a fight in the dark, where no man could see how his 
brother fared, and where it was only just possible to make out the 
opposing grey shadow, and hammer, hammer, hammer at it till 
the eyes ached and smarted and the breath whistled through lips 
parched with the acrid, stifling fumes of picric acid.” 

Or this, an account of the cavalry at Mons :— 

“It seems that the Scots Greys, seeing the wounded getting cut 
at by the German officers, went mad, and, even though the retreat 
had been sounded, a non-commissioned officer leading, they turned 
on the Potsdam Guards and hewed their way through, the officers 
following. Having got through, their officers took command again, 

em up, wheeled, and came back the way they went! ” 








Or this, of the Irish Guards at Compiégne :— 


“The cavalry came along in a huge mass with the intention of 
riding down the Irish Guards, who were nearest to them. When 
the shock came it seemed terrific to us in the distance, for the 
Irishmen did not recoil in the least, but flung themselves richt 
across the path of the German horsemen. We could hear the crack 
of the rifles, and see the horses impaled on the bayonets of the 
front ranks of the Guardsmen. Then the whole force of infantry 
and cavalry were mixed up in one confused heap, like so many 
pieces from a jigsaw puzzle.” 

Or this, finally, of the German attack formation :— 

“As the Germans came into view in the open in front of our 
hastily dug trenches, our men opened on them with a steady fire 
that never once went wide, and we could see clean-cut gaps in the 
tightly packed ranks. They were a game lot, however, and kept 
closing up the gaps as if they were so many marionettes, . , . 
Then they halted for a few minutes, gazed about them in a dazed 
sort of way, andran like hares. Their place was taken by another 
bluish-grey mass behind them, and this body came on in much the 
same way until they too had had as much as they could stand.” 

This is the keynote—the difference between thinking men 
and marionettes. And it suggests another comparison, between 
the educated private soldiers of to-day and the men of a 
century gone—the “ marvellous infantry ” which stormed the 
breaches of Badajoz. We have been told before now that 
education would make the difference; that the multiplying of 
the reasoning agent would compose a less formidable machine 
than the fierce ignorance of Wellington’s line at Waterloo, 
But has it been so? The Boer War, perhaps, took place too 
near 1870 to prove everything. But the men who are fighting 
in the line in this war are the finished product of the Board. 
schools, of free libraries and cheap books. Do they makea 
less efficient fighting machine? ‘The evidence, surely, is all 
to the contrary. The testimony of our own newspapers may 
be set aside for the moment in favour of criticism from an 
American, Mr. Gerald Morgan, who has seen our troops in the 
field and compared them with others, in the Manchester 
Guardian. He was chiefly impressed with “their cheerful. 
ness, their determination, and particularly their serenity ” :— 

“The British,” he writes, “can neither be humbugged nor 
hurried, and as an American and one who has followed the armies 
of Japan, Russia, France, and Germany, it gives me pleasure to 
pay this tribute and to register the opinion that the British troops 
still are, as they always have been, the best troops in the world.” 

As they fight they write, simply and straightforwardly— 
“without any middle-class self-consciousness,” as one of their 
literary critics has put it. They have made no attempt to 
take up the réle of the absent war correspondent, and yet it 
has somehow happened that they have done so. Failing the 
war correspondent, the “letters from the front” published in 
the newspapers form the most valuable material accessible to 
the historian. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——~—— 
FRENZIED FINANCE. 


[To rue Epitor oF tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Moreton Frewen’s suggestions in your last. issue in 
regard to the State endowment of speculation add a new 
terror to the strain and stress of war. He seems entirely to 
misapprehend the purpose of a moratorium, which is in no 
sense experimental or, to use his own phrase, “empirical,” 
but is founded apon sound principles of finance, and is 
deliberately designed to maintain credit in times of national 
emergency, to prevent panic, and, above all, to protect the 
poor from the encroachments of the rich and to provide the 
debtor with a brief breathing-space during which he may be 
able to realize his reserves upon better terms than those of 
“forced sale.” In ordinary circumstances the laws which 
regulate the relations between creditor and debtor, framed 
as they have been by creditors, are for the most part biassed 
to the disadvantage of debtors, and now at a moment of 
national crisis Mr. Moreton Frewen rushes in where | bank 
managers fear to tread, and clamours for the suspension of 
the Bank Charter Act and the wholesale emission of paper 
currency to enable the capitalist to take undue advantage of 
his weaker brothers, to “bear” the markets, and to raid the 
securities of the world. Such a proceeding would be nothing 
less than piracy upon the high seas of finance; and that the 
banks of Great Britain should be invited to invest £150,000,000 
of their clients’ deposits in the purchase of depreciated stocks is 
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a barbarous incitement to fiscal plunder and loot. Mr. Moreton 
Frewen seems to forget that every bargain he might be 
successful in making under such a system of State-guaranteed 
speculation as he suggests must mean a proportionate 
loss to every investor who is compelled by the pressure of the 
war to dispose of his holdings, at break-up prices, to such 
twentieth-century buccaneers. We have been taught by the 
Apostle Paul that the strong should bear the burdens of the 
weak, but the new doctrine of la haute finance, according to 
Mr. Moreton Frewen, is that the strong, with the assistance of 
the State, should not only lay siege to the securities of the 
weak, but that we should learn to loot our enemies and “to 
yevel in the financial disasters of Berlinand Vienna.” Finally, 
adding insult to injury, Mr. Moreton Frewen apostrophises : 
“Qh for an hour of William Lidderdale!” thus calling in aid 
the honoured memory of the man who saved the situation at 
the time of the Baring crash—not by “bearing” all South 
American securities, not by plundering innumerable investors 
in the Argentine and Brazil, but by nursing the “ Baring” 
assets until the momentary crisis was past and the market 
had resumed more normal conditions of purchase and sale. 
In a word, Governor Lidderdale pursued a policy exactly 
opposed to that now commended in your columns, and every 
small trader and investor may well exclaim, “ Heaven save us 
from five minutes of Moreton Frewen !”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Queenwood, Eastbourne. ARNOLD F. Hits. 





GERMANY AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

[To rus Epiton oF tas “Srectaroz.”’] 
Sir,—The possibility that there might be grave breaches of 
international law during the next great war in Europe was 
anticipated by one of the ablest English writers on the subject 
some twenty-five years ago, but I doubt if even he would have 
been prepared for the extent to which Germany has gone 
under the doctrine of necessity (Kriegsraison geht vor 
Kriegsmanier). The late Mr. W. E. Hall, in the preface to 
the third edition of his International Law, written in 1889, 
Bays :-— 

“It would be idle also to pretend that Europe is not now 
moving towards a time at which the strength of international law 
will be too hardly tried. Probably in the next great war the 
questions which have accumulated during the last half-century 
and more, will all be given their answers at once. Some hates 
moreover will crave for satisfaction ; much envy and greed will be 
at work; but above all, and at the bottom of all, there will be the 
hard sense of necessity. Whole nations will be in the field; the 
commerce of the world will be on the sea to win or lose; national 
existence will be at stake; men will be tempted to do anything 
which will shorten hostilities and tend to a decisive issue. Conduct 
in the next great war will certainly be hard; it is very doubtful if 
it will be scrupulous whether on the part of belligerents or 
neutrals; and most likely the next war will be great. But there 
can be very little doubt that if the next war is unscrupulously 
—_ it will be followed by a reaction towards increased stringency 
of law. 

In your article on “Louvain” on September 5th you ask 
where Germany stands as regards the Hague Conventions. 
Germany may perhaps argue that the Conventions of 1907 
are not binding on her in the present war, as each Convention 
relating to war contains an Article which states that “ the 
provisions of the present Convention are only applicable 
between the contracting Powers, and only if all the bellige- 
rents are parties to the Convention.” Servia and Montenegro 
have not ratified any of these Conventions, and Russia bas 
not ratified Conventions 8 (Mines) and 11 (Restrictions on the 
Right of Capture in Maritime War), and all the Powers have 
made various reservations. But all the Powers are parties to 
the Conventions of 1899, and it is in regard to the violation 
of the regulations concerning the laws and customs of war 
on land annexed to the second of these that the most serious 
allegations are made against Germany. As regards also the 
laying of mines on the high seas there is no doubt that, apart 
from any Convention, neutral Governments whose subjects 
are injured would, by the common law of nations, be justified 
m interfering to stop such barbarous methods of warfare. 
All the belligerents are parties to the Geneva Convention of 
1864 for the relief of the sick and wounded in land warfare, but 
several of them have not ratified the new Geneva Convention 
of 1906. 

_ Conventions, however, form a comparatively small part of 
international law. The main body of its rules are based on the 
custom of civilized States, and with the increasing evidence 





of the barbarous manner in which Germany is conducting the 
present war is heard a growing cry for reprisals and punish- 
ment. This punishment will come in good time, but not, I 
hope, in the way of reprisals, though I confess that I should 
like to see some of the art treasures of Germany handed to 
Belgium at the close of the war. Punishment always falls 
sooner or later on persistent and wilful lawbreakers, and the 
late Professor F. Despagnet has well pointed out that even 
in cases where a generation which has witnessed a gross 
violation of the law of nations does not live to witness the 
retribution which overtakes the wrongdoer, yet in the long 
run the criminal is arraigned at the bar of humanity, and 
history records its sentence. When M. Thiers asked Germany, 
after the fall of the Second Empire, “A qui done faites-vous 
la guerre?” von Ranke, with deep significance, and recalling 
the ravages of the Palatinate, replied: “A Louis XIV.” 
International law is sometimes denied the name of law as 
having no sanction, but of such a sanction as that which 
followed the excesses of Louis XIV. and Napoleon we may 
say, in the words of Sorel, “ Celle-la suffit, car elle est fatale 
et implacable.”*—I am, Sir, &c., A. Pearce Hiaorns, 
The London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 





AN APPEAL TO SPORTSMEN. 
{To tus Epirom or rus “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—The warm response to my appeal for field glasses 
emboldens me, in this time of emergency, to suggest another 
way in which sportsmen can render practical assistance. The 
supply of saddles is for the moment deficient, and the train- 
ing of our reserve cavalry regiments is impeded and delayed. 
I appeal to owners of saddles to send them to The Chief 
Ordnance Officer, Woolwich Dockyard. The names and 
addresses of those who send saddles will be given to me, and 
each generous donor will receive a personal letter of thanks 
from me. Those who adopt this suggestion will be rendering 
a very real service to their country. The War Office need 
gentlemen’s hunting or colonial saddles in good repair with 
fair-sized seats complete, if possible, with girths and stirrups, 
also bridles and bits. Polo or pony saddles are not suitable. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Ropserts, F.M. 


Englemere, Ascot, Berks. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE IN CANADA AND 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To rue Epiror oy tas “Srecrator.”] 
Srz,—I am forwarding separately copy of the local paper, by 
which you will see that No, 1 Company in Canada is alive and 
active. The body which was formed at your instigation two 
years ago has done nothing since Mr. Hugh Savage left the 
city, but immediately on war being declared I had a notice 
published in the Columbian that I would receive names, and 
within twelve hours saw that the men were ready. Judge 
W.N. Bole, our old captain, was absent from the city, but 
returned without delay, and authorized a “call,” which was 
responded to by about forty men, with the result that they 
proceeded to elect officers as follows:—Hon. Captain, W. 
Norman Bole; Captain, Otway Wilkie; lst Lieutenant, A. 
Christmas; 2nd Lieutenant, T. E. Lawson (late of Sheffield) ; 
Paymaster (and Organizing Secretary), C. H. Stuart-Wade; 
Colour-Sergeant, R. Logan; Trumpeter, J. Stirling ; 
Chaplain, Rev. Canon D’Easum ; Surgeon, Dr. McQuarrie, 
Parades for drill have become regular, and the No. 1 Company 
in Canada marched to the railway station to wish God-speed 
to the Reservists returning bome on Thursday; as also with 
the 104th Regiment, to bid farewell to their war contingent, 
on Saturday last. By resolution I am requested to com- 
municate to you our great appreciation of your work in 
founding the organization, and in donating the badges now 
worn at all times by the Imperial National Reservists of this 
district.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuas. H. Srvart-Wapg, J.P. 
(Organizing Secretary No, 1 Company), 
New Westminster, B.C., August 22nd. 





“THE LORD OF THE ISLES.” 

(To rus Epiron or tus “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—On September 5th you quoted a letter of Scott's which 
expressed in simple words his readiness to devote everything 
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he possessed to his country’s needs. May I now remind your 
readers of the outburst of his feelings when the crisis seemed 


past P— 


“ O who that shared them ever shall forget 
The emotions of the spirit rousing time, 
When breathless in the mart the couriers met, 
Early and late, at evening and at prime; 
When the loud cannon and the merry chime 
Hailed news on news, as field on field was won, 
When Hope, long doubtful, soared at lexgth sublime, 
And our glad eyes, awake as day begun, 
Watch’d Joy’s broad banner rise to meet the rising sun! 
Oh these were hours, when thrilling joy repaid 
A long, long course of darkness, doubts, and fears! 
The heartsick faintness of the hope delayed, 
The waste, the woe, the bloodshed, and the tears 
That tracked with terror twenty rolling years, 
All was forgot in that blythe jubilee! 
Her downcast eye even pale Affliction rears, 
To sigh a thankful prayer, amid the glee 
That hailed the Despot’s fall, and peace and liberty.” 


It is a hundred years ago almost to a month since Scott wrote 
“The Lord of the Isles.” Surely there is coincidence and 
prophecy as well as inspiration in a poem whose very name 
has its appropriateness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Parker SMITH. 
Linburn, Kirknewton, Midlothian. 





QUOTATIONS. 

[To rue Epitor oy tue “ SPecraror.”) 
8rr,—I have not seen the following lines from Milton quoted. 
They are remarkably apposite and bracing after the medita- 
tions of Cramb, Bernhardi, and others :— 


“ LIBERTY. 

Oh how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppress’d; 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might 
To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 
The brute and boisterous force of violent men, 
Hardy and industrious to support 

nnic power, but raging to pursue 
The righteous and all such as honour truth ; 
He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats, 
With plain heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigour armed; 
Their armouries and magazines contemns, 
Renders them useless; while 
With winged expedition, 
Swift as the lightning glance, he executes 
His errand on the wicked, who, surprised, 
Lose their defence, distracted and amazed.” 


Again, an hour after reading the moving appeal of the King 
of the Belgians I came across Apollo’s words in the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus :— 

dye 8 dphtw roy ixérny re pvtomas* 

Bewh yap ev Bporoios Kay Ocois wéAcs 

Tov xpootporalov phms, ef mpod@ og’ éxdy. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Eton, 


E. Lyrre.ron. 





THE GERMANS IN BELGIUM. 
(To raz Epiror or Tax “Srectaror.”’} 
Sir,—You may care to print the following extract from 
Caesar, as bearing on the policy of Germany in Belgium 
to-day :— 


“Civitatibus (sc. Germanis) maxima laus est quam latissime 
circum se vastatis finibus solitudines habere. Hoc proprium 
virtutis existimant, expulsos agris finitimos cedere, neque quem- 
quam prope audere consistere; simul hoc se fore tutiores arbi- 
trantur, repentinae excursionis timore sublato. ... Latrocinia 
nullam habent infamiam quae extra finis cuiusque civitatis fiunt.” 
—Caesar, De Bello Gailico, VI., 23, 


—I am, Sir, &c., C. 





INDIANS AND THE WAR. 
{To tne Epiror or tHe “Srectaror.’’) 
Srr,—Now that his Majesty the King-Emperor has given 
expression to our national pride and satisfaction in having 
the cheerful and loyal help of our Indian fellow-subjects, I 
may be allowed to tell a little story showing that Indians have 
just the gay and gallant sense of humour that animates the 
letters of our own soldiers. Some weeks ago, when the Indian 


cca, 
service that might be open to them, one of them said to me: 
“There is perhaps not much that we can do. But in times 
of old, when our own Hindu Rama carried his armies across 
the sea to punish the ravisher Ravana, he did not disdain to 
use the services of the dusky dwellers in the Deccan forests 
_We are glad to serve as the son of Pavana served Reine 
knowing that the armies of the King-Emperor are fighting, 
as Rama’s armies fought, in the defence of truth and equity 
and innocence.” The proudly humorous humility of this 
statement of the case will strike all who have even an 
elementary knowledge of Hindu mythology. All honour to 
the gay and gallant subjects of the Maharaja Bharatesyar, 
It is a libel to say that Indians are lacking in gaiety ang 
humour.—I am, Sir, &c., 72 & 





MARITIME CAPTURE, 
[To tus Epiron or tHe “Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—I notice in your last issue, in an article on “ Mariting 
Capture,” a statement that “on Friday, the 4th inst., the first 
British Prize Court since the Crimean War, sixty years ago, 
was held in the Admiralty Court.” This statement is not 
quite correct. In the year 1900 a Prize Court was held at 
Cape Town to determine the validity of the capture of the 
‘Mashona’—a British vessel arrested at Port Elizabeth by 
H.M.S. ‘ Partridge,’ en route from New York to Delagoa Bay. 
The condemnation of the ship and portion of the cargo, con. 
signed to residents in the Transvaal, was sought on the ground 
of trading with the enemy. The case, which is fully reported 
in the Reports of the Supreme Court of the Cape, involved 
some interesting points in the law of the subject. The 
members of the Court were the late Lord de Villiers, Sir John 
Buchanan, and the writer of this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PERCEVAL LAURENCE, 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





THE WAR AND OUR FOOD-SUPPLY. 
(To tux Epitor or tue “Srectator.” | 

Sir,—The Board of Trade Returns for the month of August 
show, as compared with the same month last year, a shrinkage, 
roughly speaking, of over one-third. It is an old saying that 
war spells poverty, but as an economic factor, a war, waged 
simultaneously by nearly all the great producing nations, is 
a new thing, and we have yet to acquire the experience of its 
industrial and commercial results. It is, however, obvious 
that for the moment both our production and our buying 
power are curtailed. On the Continent the effect is more 
marked, German trade, for instance, being practica!ly annibi- 
lated, and that of several other nations being exceedingly 
restricted. In our own case, our wealth production is mainly 
industrial, and we supply a world market with our surplus 
over home consumption in exchange for the foodstuffs and raw 
materials which constitute the bulk of ourimports. For some 
little time, in spite of our mastery of the sea, the world 
market will be weak, and consequently our buying power will 
suffer with the restriction of demand. In addition, the with- 
drawal of many million men in Europe from productive 
occupations diminishes the buying power of those nations, 
and at the same time diminishes the supply of part of our 
import. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that serious restriction of our 
industrial wealth will take place, and with it a decline of our 
buying power. But the nation’s need of food remains 
undiminished, and there is no insuperable obstacle to our 
largely increasing our home production of foodstuffs as the 
obvious and imperative step towards meeting the shortage 
and poverty which now threaten to embarrass us some 
months hence. Indeed, this is the only alternative avenue of 
wealth production open tous. The Advisory Committee of 
the Board of Agriculture has already issued a set of recom- 
mendations to agriculturists dealing with the situation, but, 
excellent as they are, there is nothing to ensure their being 
generally carried out. The nation’s need in this matter is, for 
the moment, as supreme as it is for military strength, and i 
suggest that the national organization of our food-supply 's 
as vital a part of this war as is the increase of our army im 
the field. I would suggest, therefore, that agriculturists 
should, “ for the period of war,” work, not only in consultation 
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pot. 
authority. The ordinary rights of private property have 
been temporarily abrogated in favour of possible military 
needs, and I bave no doubt that landowners and farmers 
would see the wisdom of adopting an ordered plan for the 
more perfect utilization of the resources of our country for 
the national safety. 

We already possess the skeleton of a complete organization. 
The Board of Agriculture with its Advisory Committee is the 
obvious expert body. It has divided the kingdom into 
“ provinces,” each with an Agricultural College and technical 
staff. Further, almost every county now bas an “agricultural 
organizer,” whose services are at the disposal of farmers and 
others. Here is a concrete machinery all ready to hand and 
of high technical perfection. If the Board of Agriculture 
were now granted power, and an Agricultural Fund were ear- 
marked from the Improvement Fund or specially created as an 
emergency war expense, an enormous quantity of our next 
year’s food-supply could be assured on sound technical and 
national lines. We want the most perfect farming of all 
arable land and a bounteous importation of live stock for all 
grazing land. Every acre of underfarmed land should be 
rigorously worked, and all that has been allowed to “go back” 
brought at once into high cultivation. Our common land 
should be peopled again with geese, und pigs and poultry 
should replace the game and foxes in spinney and covert. 
Eggs should be incubated instead of being sold for consump- 
tion, and all procurable live stock should be bred at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The industrial occupations of the world are hampered. Let 
us turn to the only other production of real wealth which is 
open. Much unemployment, both male and female, could be 
absorbed, and poverty of the extremest degree could, at any 
rate, be staved off. We know that lack of capital, present 
tightness, and other causes will hinder many a farmer and 
landowner from making the best possible use of the land 
under his control at the present juncture; only some form of 
national organization will meet the requirements. We know 
that the hearty co-operation of these people and of the whole 
nation can be counted on to rise to the emergency of the 
moment with the same magnificent patriotism that is being 
shown in regard to military requirements. What is needed 
is the informing of public opinion as to the gravity of the 
economic disturbance which threatens us in common with the 
other industrial nations of the world. The practical first step 
would be the immediate formation of County Committees 
under the presidency of the Lord-Lieutenants, with the pur- 
pose of assuring the Board of Agriculture and the Govern- 
ment that the country will welcome action on these lines. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the rapid advance of the 
season and the importance of securing early action—I am, 
Sir, &c., Hanrotp Murray. 

Well Cottage, Shamley Green, near Guildford, Surrey. 





WOMEN AND THE WAR. 

[To tum Epiron oF tus 
Sir,— Will you permit me to make a few comments on Lady 
Chance’s letter in your columns of September 12th? She 
urges all women desirous of serving their country at this 
crisis to “ offer their services to the National Union of Woman 
Suffrage Societies,” which bas a scheme for replacing men by 
women in certain occupations, and thereby releasing the 
former for military service. I am not clear whether she 
proposes that these services should be gratuitously rendered— 
possibly not, since she suggests that “relatives of those at the 
front” should be given preference. But the N.U.W.SS. is 
surely not qualified to compete in the distribution of paid 
labour with existing Labour Exchanges. 

The occupations suggested are those of the Civil Service 
clerk, ticket clerk, omnibus conductor, postman, teacher in 
Government schools, or salesman in drapery or provision stores. 
To take the Government employee first. Has Lady Chance 
seen the latest circular to those employed in all branches of 
the Government service? If so, 1 think she will realize that 
every facility is given to them, and there is no reason to 
suppose that they are held back for want of men, over or 
under recruiting age or medically unfit, to take their places. 
Where this is the case—i.e., where permission to enlist cannot 
be obtained—it is because so large a percentage of the trained 
clerks have already gone that any further depletion of the 
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trained staff would mean confusion. Women, no matter what 
their qualifications otherwise, would have to begin at the 
beginning in all the occupations suggested, and the fact of 
being eager “ to do something” does not necessarily imply the 
capacity to “do anything.” Secondly, if the education 
authorities decide to release male teachers and employ more 
women, they will certainly not apply to the N.U.W.SS. for 
these, but will obtain them through the usual channels. 
Ticket clerks would, if needed, be recruited from “commercial 
colleges” or secondary schools. Smart boys of sixteen and seven- 
teen would probably grapple with the intricacies of “ change” 
more equably than the majority of “educated” women. 
Thirdly, the large drapery and provision houses are giving full 
permission to employees and keeping open their places; in 
many cases supplementing their pay. As things are slack, 
they are glad to be able to reduce their staff. If they want to 
supplement it, they will temporarily promote their existing 
staff and take unskilled workers on in the lower grades. 
Smaller shops which have not released their men do not do so 
for the simple reason that they cannot afford to part with 
them or replace them with untried, inexperienced hands. 
Omnibus conductors can be, and are, recruited from men over 
thirty-five or otherwise unacceptable to recruiting sergeants, 
and such men will be the first called on by the Post Office to 
fill up gaps. Many of them are accustomed to act as emergency 
postmen at Christmas time. 

It is true that there are a great many women anxious to “do 
something” just now. Many of them, I hope, will reopen 
their houses, look after their poorer neighbours, and so help 
to “carry on.” Others are capable and experienced political 
and philanthropic workers, and from personal knowledge I 
know that these can find useful (unpaid) work on the existing 
national associations. Finally, there are the “ out-of-works ” 
of all classes. Queen Mary’s Committee deals with the 
industrial workers, but I do not think the case of the clerical 
or professional women has, as yet, had the attention it deserves. 
The occupations suggested by Lady Chance would be unsuited 
to such women, both from their character, the associations 
involved, and the physical strain, for which sedentary workers 
are unfitted by habit. When the City and the profession of 
journalism resume a more normal aspect the case of many of 
these workers will naturally readjust itself, but at present the 
only scheme I have heard of is to teach them poultry farming 
and market gardening—in the month of October! I wish they 
could all be turned into schools of domestic economy for a 
couple of months, and (under that high-sounding title) be 
taught to cook, sew, and clean a house! 

Finally, may I say that I am glad that the Anti-Suffrage 
Association, instead of turning itself into another bureau, or 
committee, or corps, has merged itself in the existing associa. 
tions for relief, and has asked all its members to follow this 
exainple P—I am, Sir, &c., Erne. CoLquuoun. 

26 Iverna Gardens, W. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence. We have given 
an equal hearing both to the “pros” and the “antis.”—Epb, 
Spectator. } 





REUTER’S AGENCY AND WOLFF'S BUREAU. 
(To tum Epiror or tue “Srecraror.”]} 

S1r,—The Spectator in its latest issue inquired, in the 
interest of the British public, what had been our relations 
with Wolff’s Telegraphic Bureau, and as this question is 
perfectly fair, we beg to state that our relations with that 
Agency were confined to a mutual exchange of news, as 
obtains between all the principal Agencies. Neither the 
Wolff Bureau nor we ever exercised, or sought to exercise, 
the least influence over the other, being perfectly free to 
publish or suppress news so received at our sole discretion. 
—Trusting that the foregoing will satisfy the Spectator and 
the Press generally who may be interested in the matter, 
I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT DE REUTER, 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, Limited, 

24 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 

[We should be lacking in candour if we were to assent to 
the proposition that by the above letter Baron Herbert de 
Reuter answers the questions addressed to him by Sir 
Valentine Chirol. Further, Baron Herbert de Reuter’s letter 
is not, as far as we can judge, consistent with his letter to the 
Press Association. —Ep. Spectator} 
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A SUGGESTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “Sprercrator.”] 

S1r,—To those who are anxious to do something to help in 
this crisis, even in a small way, and with a desire only of 
inducing others to do likewise, may I relate my attempt to be 
useful? On August 2nd, before war was declared, I went 
to a firm of advertising agents and asked for the names and 
addresses of one hundred mechanics’ institutes, public 
libraries, &c., in the United States, and ordered ten addressed 
newspaper wrappers for each of the hundred institutes, 
&c., &c., and have sent off, day by day, as many newspapers, 
periodicals, as I could secure. The cost of the addressed 
wrappers was about 2s. per hundred. I am now repeating my 
order for another thousand. What a field there is in neutral 
European countries, South America, and the Colonies for 
others to do the same on a larger scale, and so assist in the 
formation of a sound public opinion on the war abroad!—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. B. 

{Excellent. We envy our correspondent his quickness and 
initiative in seeing where and how to do a useful piece of 
work.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A COUNTRY PRACTICE IN THE FIRST 
WEEKS OF WAR. 
(To tHe Epitor or tae “Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—The villagers who are in the habit of consulting the 
doctor on all the important events of their lives, from the 
tilling of their gardens to the more delicate problem of 
occasionally circumventing neighbourly curiosity, now come 
to him for the solution of all the perplexities arising from the 
war. It is no doubt natural that they should look for 
practical omniscience in the man who has brought their 
children into the world, and on whose mental strength they 
have relied in many a life-and-death struggle, and that they 
should come to him for counsel in the dim distress of mind in 
which they now are surprised to find themse!ves. One evening 
a Reservist came into the surgery. “What's wrong now, Sam P 
I thought you were mobilized,” remarked the doctor. “ And 
so I did ought to be, Zur,” replied the man, “but they 
gennelmen down to town thinks as how they do know things 
a zight better’n other folk, and I be come for ’ee to put 
matters right for I.” My husband began to wonder if he 
was expected to teach the local depot how to manage its 
affairs, and a vision of “ Uncle Joseph ” and the banker flitted 
before his mind’s eye. “Well?” he said interrogatively. 
“ Now, Zur, I’ve a ben in your club these ten year and more, 
and have I ever troubled of ’ee, or had so much as a bottle of 
medicine, let alone being signed on?” “No, you're right 
there, Sam.” “Then what call had they to take notice of 
some gennelman writing down that I were bad a matter of 
twelve year ago.” He was growing fierce, for he was genuinely 
anxious to get back to his old regiment. However, the doctor 
could only advise patience, while offering him the post of 
honorary drill instructor to the Village Guard, which was in 
process of formation. This Guard required as careful and 
skilful handling as would a compound fracture. Two or 
three days after war was declared the proprietor of the village 
“general” shop confronted my husband with this request: 
“ Please, Sir, there be a few of us who've got together talking 
things over, and we made out as how we'd ask you to tell us 
how to train ourselves, so’s we could be of use if we’m wanted 
like.” Now that we have all grown accustomed to the idea 
of Village Guards, the organization of one is a matter of 
course, but in the first few days of August it seemed a 
strange problem for a general practitioner to solve. Of course, 
local opinion was divided over this as over other questions. 
“ What do they think they be a doing of?” or “’Taint no 
manner of good to do things in such a hurry,” but in spite of 
much dubiousness on the part of many people, we were struck 
by the fact that the Village Guard did not become a mark for 
ridicule. It is not to be expected that villagers whose most 
distant horizon is bounded by the county town should be able 
to form definite ideas on the necessities of war. Their ignor- 
ance of history bas no’ been enlightened by family traditions 
of “ fire, famine, and slaughter.” They, unlike the men and 
women of the Continent, know nothing of 
“ Hedge and cornfields all on flame 
While crash ! fell in the roof, I wist, 
On some of those old bed-rid nurses,” 











The soldier and sailor sons of the village have had no tales to 
tell of comrades who, 
“ When human ruin choked the streams, 
Fell in conquest’s glutted hour, 
Mid women’s shrieks and infants’ screams.” 
These are not the sounds that assail their ears at the word 
“war.” The evils that they anticipate, and are even eager 
to alleviate, are the sufferings of the wounded in hospitals, 
for they all know the pains of illness. The women will knit 
and sew to save soldiers from hardships in the field, and a 
few of the men will guard railway lines at personal incon. 
venience, for these are things of which they understand the 
meaning. The Army appears to many of these people as 
but one of several possible callings in life, to be chosen if 
“a chap be so minded,” though scarcely as a matter of vital 
and instant necessity. In one fertile and prosperous village 
the men and women who know the pinch of want are the 
drinkers. Steady people can “ keep theirselves respectable,” 
and naturally imagine that as long as they like to work at 
their ordinary occupations they will earn as calm and com. 
fortable a living as usual. But in the “new way of life” that 
has begun for all of us there will be undreamt-of changes for 
all those (of whatever rank of life) who are still “moving 
about in worlds not realized.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A DocrTor’s Wire. 





ALPINE PLANTS AND HELP FOR SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS, 
[To tax Eprros or tas “ Srectaror,”’] 


Srr,—I venture to inform you that I have several hundred pounds’ 
worth of Alpine plants for rock gardens. I could send splendid 
selections for 5s., 7s., 10s., 15s., £1, £2, £3, £4, £5, in a few weeks’ 
time, after we have had some autumn rains. Please let it be 
known that all sums so made I propose tospend in comforts for our 
wounded soldiers and sailors. Will all garden lovers write to me 
at this address and tell me what sum they can give, and send me 
their full address with nearest railway station, as I always send 
by rail, and a postcard stamped bearing their postal address, so 
that I can let them know when their box has been sent off? My 
selections will consist of aubrietias, saxifrages, dianthus, sedums, 
veronicas, &c., &c. All plants will be sent correctly named and 
carefully packed, and the money so made I wiil send to various 
hospitals where the sick and wounded will be tended by trained 
nurses and members of St. John’s Ambulance, All orders will be 
sent off in rotation in October next. 

I venture to take this opportunity also to make an appeal for 
our sailors, who greatly need warm clothing. The following 
garments will be gratefully received and acknowledged by Miss 
Lisa Lockyer, The Manor House, Much Wenlock, Shropshire, who 
will forward them direct to officers of different warships:— 
Sweaters in grey or khaki; thick warm underwear; pants and 
vests (woven preferred) ; large woollen overall trousers ; finger- 
less gloves with thumb, only separate (large size); knitted 
helmets; woollen scarves of khaki-coloured wool, knitted or 
crochet work, twelve inches wide and two yards long. Money 
towards postage and packing would be most acceptable.—I am, 
Sir, &., CaTnerine Mings-GasKELL. 

The Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 





CLIFTON COLLEGE REGISTER. 
{To rue Epitror or tus “ Srecrator.”) 
Srr,— Will you allow me to ask Old Cliftonians, who have joined 
the Army with commissions or in the ranks, or their friends, to be 
good enough to communicate with me ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clifton College, Bristol. F. Borwicx. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Etitor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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POETRY. 





LOUVAIN. 
(To Dom Bruno Destrée, O.8.B.) 
Ir was the very heart of Peace that thrilled 
In the deep minster bell’s far-throbbing sound, 
When over old roofs evening seemed to build 
Security that this world never found. 
Your cloister looked from Caesar’s rampart high 
O’er the fair city. Clustered orchard trees 
Married their dreaming murmur with the sky. 
It was the haunt of lore and living peace. 
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And there we talked of youth’s delightful years 
In Italy, in England. Now, O friend, 
1 know not if i speak to living ears 
Or if upon you too has come the end. 
Peace is in Louvain; dead peace of spilt blood 
Upon the mounded ashes where she stood. 


Yet from that blood, those ashes, there arose 

Not hoped-for terror cowering as it ran, 
But divine anger flaming upon those 

Defamers of the very name of man, 
Abortions of their blind hyena-creed, 

Who—for “ protection ” of their battle-host 
Against the unarmed of those they had made to bleed, 

Whose hearts they bad tortured to the uttermost 
Without a cause, past pardon—fired and tore 

The towers of fame and beauty, while they shot 
And butchered the defenceless at each door. 

But History shall hang them high, to rot 
Unburied, in the face of wrath unborn, 
Mankind’s abomination and last scorn. 


LAURENCE BInyon. 








BOOKS. 


——_o——— 


THE ROYAL NAVY IN HISTORY.* 

Mr. Joun Leyiann’s short study of naval influence in the 
growth of the British Empire demonstrates how early the 
significance of sea-power was recognized, and how soon the 
essential principle of strategy was hammered out of experi- 
ence. Never since the Norman Conquest has any serious 
invasion of Britain occurred. Ralegh, Drake, and Howard 
all anticipated Nelsonian strategy when they maintained that 
an enemy ought to be beaten before he had an opportunity of 
leaving his own coasts. The right principle, indeed, goes back 
even further than that, for Alfred the Great’s ambitions were 
the equivalent of our modern idea of “seeking out the enemy 
wherever he may be.” He knew that the ways of the sea 
could be learned only by men who kept the seas, and for that 
reason he sent his navigators into the Baltic and the White 
Sea. He was not content with any ships that were inferior 
in weatherly qualities and durability to hostile ships. He 
personally superintended the work at the ports, saw that the 
wood in the building yards was well seasoned, and insisted that 
his sailors should be well trained and well fed. In the “ long- 
ships” of Alfred crews kept the seas for longer periods than 
had been possible before. The fact that the invader of an 
island must come by sea was indeed obvious, but the question 
how best to check him was capable of a wrong as well as 
ofaright answer. The scheme of guarding the coast with 
small patrolling ships and by means of fortified places was 
an early anticipation of the heresy which would ask us now 
to rely upon mosquito warfare instead of on ships capable of 
meeting the enemy’s ships in a general action. 

What might have happened to the Norman invaders if 
Harold’s Fleet had not dispersed through some internal failure 
of spirit or of organization is an interesting subject of specu- 
lation. Harold had been called to the North of England, and 
his influence was thus removed just at the time when the men 
wished to gather in their harvest, for in those days sailoring 
and farming were mingled in a manner that would have 
seemed grossly improper te Mr. Kipling’s “Captains 
Courageous.” Richard Ceur de Lion was the first English 
ruler to employ a fleet in a distant enterprise. His long- 
ship ‘Trenchemer’ (or, as we might say to-day, ‘ Shearwater ’) 
was capable at the end of her adventurous voyage of tack- 
ling a great Saracen dromon off Acre and sinking her. One 
ebronicler said that only Noah’s Ark was bigger than this 
dromon, which carried seven or eight hundred men under 
seven eimirs. 

In spite of the smashing of the Armada, Elizabeth, strangely 
enough, did not grasp the fact that it was within her power 
to cripple Spain more by sea than by land. She hoped that 
the Spanish sources of wealth would run dry owing to the war 
in the Netherlands and France. She did not use her Fleet for 
what we should call Imperial purposes. She had no notion 
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that a Navy might be exerting a decisive pressure upon an 
enemy though the pressure were quite undramatic, and, 
indeed, almost invisible. Her sailors knew that wonderful 
truth, but she was impatient of their opinions when they could 
not report ostentatious captures of rich foreign merchantmen. 
She regarded her Navy chiefly as an institution for raising a 
revenue out of Spanish treasure. The reign of James I. is 
worth remembering in naval history because it marked the 
emergence from transition. James's Fleet was divided into 
rates and controiled on a system that still exists. The reign 
was not distinguished by any brilliant episodes, but the seas 
belonged to England. Unfortunately sbe laid up trouble for 
herself by the inexcusable arrogance with which she exacted a 
salute as homage from all foreign shipping. Charles I., as 
might have been expected of a man of his wretchedly weak 
conduct, let the Navy down, Corruption, waste, and neglect 
undermined the Service. The irony of it was that he had in 
the abstract a perfectly correct conception of the importance 
of maritime ascendancy. ‘The Commonwealth practically 
doubled the Navy which Charles left. It should never be for- 
gotten that the statesmen who had fought for liberty against the 
autocratic Royalist pretensions were convinced that it was not 
worth while to frame laws for free men if those men might any 
day become the slaves of a foreign Power. No English Fleet had 
sailed into the Mediterranean—except in pursuit of pirates— 
since the days of Richard I. But Penn was sent under the 
Commonwealth for the definite national purpose of chasing. 
Rupert. The Commonwealth Fleet not only broke up the 
remaining strength of Royalism, but kept in order the 
Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, and French. The brave and 
accomplished Blake was one of those fine spirits which 
English Republicanism produced. It is an extraordinary fact 
that this consummate sailor had never been at sea till he was 
fifty. He was scholar, merchant, politician, and Colonel before 
he wasa sailor; and he is a standing disproof of the invari- 
ability of the rule that all good sailors begin young. 

Although there bad already been many inklings of the use 
of the Fleet as a political instrument, the Dutch Wars of the 
seventeenth century found it being used simply as a weapon 
for killing rival commerce. The Navigation Act of 1651 
struck at the Dutch carrying trade. There was, in fact, 
no regular instinct for employing the Fleet to advance a 
policy. The political effects of the Dutch Wars, which were 
considerable, were accidental. To-day we see a reverse 
process at work; we are fighting Germany for purely political 
reasons—for what may be called an honest code of inter- 
nationalism—but we are strangling German commerce, not 
because we coveted it, but because through it we can exert 
political compulsion. A decline in the Navy was noticeable 
in the early eighteenth century, but the personal brilliance of 
Anson and Hawke heralded a regeneration. Anson, after his 
return in 1744 from his famous voyages, brought about a 
fundamental change in the administration of the Admiralty. 
Himeelfa great seaman, he was intolerant of poor seamanship, 
and he chose for high appointments such officers as Hawke, 
Boscawen, Rodney, Howe, and Keppel. He never hesitated to 
pass over an incapable officer. He “yellowed” him, as the 
phrase was—appointed him toan imaginary “ yellow squadron,” 
which conferred as much kudos as transference to that 
notorious spot Stellenbosch in the South African War. Fifteen 
years later the results were splendidly apparent when the sea 
victories of Boscawen and Hawke made England once more 
consciously secure, and both in India and America the French 
power slipped away under the British naval pressure. 

We shall not follow Mr. Leyland’s argument into more 
recent days. These are better remembered and understood, 
and our purpose has been to show the continuity of naval 
teaching from early times. Though it is sometimes dim, it is 
always traceable. We may end with a quotation which is a 
fair example of Mr. Leyland’s brevity and clearness. It is an 
account of Hawke’s masterly action in Quiberon Bay :— 

“Captain Duff, with a small squadron, had been watching the 
[French] transports in Quiberon Bay, and only just escaped on the 
appearance of Conflans, who had decided to remain in the Bay, 
with the transports, until another gale should blow Hawke from 
his station. He did not know what manner of man Hawke was, 
nor foresee the character of the attack. Quiberon Bay lies about 
150 miles south-east from Ushant, protected from the west and 
south-west by the Quiberon peninsula, Belle Isle, and the rugged 
Cardinal rocks, with other dangerous rocks and shoals, well known 
to the French, but little to Englishmen in Hawke's time. It was 
on the 20th of November, with a gale from the westward blowing, 
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that Hawke sighted Conflans in his flagship, the Soleil Royal, 
rounding the Cardinals. Darkness was approaching, when Hawke 
in the Royal George, 100 guns, ‘came swooping from the west,’ 
and Conflans did not suppose that his adversary would venture his 
fleet in those perilous and uncharted waters, and attack at 
headlong speed, in a heavy sea, with the wind driving him towards 
alee shore. But Hawke knew his ships and men, and what risks 
he could run. His own sailing-master remonstrated, but the 
Admiral was not to be held back. ‘ You have done your duty, 
Sir,’ he said, ‘in showing the danger; you have now to comply 
with my order and lay me alongside the Soleil Royal.’ Thus was 
the battle gained, one of the most desperate ever fought by a 
British fleet. The French ships were scattered, many of them 
shattered by gun-fire, some captured, others driven on shoals, and 
two sunk. Conflans’ flagship went ashore and was burnt, with 
another. Several other ships ran up the bay, threw their guns 
overboard, and escaped into the Vilaine river, where they remained 
for many months. Hawke lost two ships on the rocks, but his 
victory was glorious and decisive, and, night having fallen, he 
anchored the fleet, ‘being on a part of the coast among islands 
and shoals of which we were totally ignorant, without a pilot, as 
was the greatest part of the squadron, and blowing hard on a lee 
shore.’ Hawke’s name will ever be immortalized by his magnifi- 
cent victory over men, the stormy seas and the perilous rocks off 
Quiberon, whereby invasion was averted once more. The victory 
was the Trafalgar of the time, without precedent and without a 
successor for forty years to come.” 





THE SAVOY TRIUMVIRATE.* 
Mr. Frangois CELLIER, who for some thirty-five years was 
connected as musical director with the D’'Oyly Carte Opera 
Company, had only reached the year 1884 in his genial 
reminiscences when he died last February, and the work has 
been completed by his friend Mr. Cunningham Bridgeman, 
who describes himself as “one of the oldest and closest sur- 
viving associates and camp followers of the D’Oyly Carte 
Army Corps.” The collaboration has resulted in a readable 
rather than a remarkable volume, which will recall to middle- 
aged playgoers many pleasant evenings spent at the Opera 
Comique and the Suvoy. Neither of the joint-authors makes 
any pretence to criticism: they are enthusiasts about their 
subject, which they approach more from the point of view of 
the raconteur than the historian. Yet in his statement of the 
aims of the composer and librettist Mr. Cellier shows a 
thorough appreciation of the nature of the pioneer work which 
they had undertaken. “It was obvious,” he remarks, “that 
the lesson which both Gilbert and Sullivan had come to 
teach would not precisely suit the existing school of actors 
and singers. ... The Gilbertian methods appeared at once to 
be only adaptable to novices in the school of acting”—and 
the most successful of the Savoy performers were dis- 
coveries. A new type of actor and singer wus required 
to render justice to the aim and intention of both com- 
poser and author. “ Beyond all else distinct emphasis and 
phrasing, clear enunciation of every word, were absolutely 
essential. .. . That the past-masters of musical buffoonery 
were clever and accomplished actors and singers of their kind 
none will deny, but they had become too saturated with the 
obsolescent spirit of Victorian burlesque and extravaganza 
ever to become capable exponents of a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera.” Mr. Cellier sums up the situation very happily when 
he observes that “neither Gilbert, Sullivan, nor D’Oyly Carte 
wanted their comedians to paint their noses red. The new 
triumvirate had brought about a revolution. They had devised 
other methods of convulsing the world with laughter.” All 
this is perfectly true. The new genre of light opera was, in 
the famous phrase which Sir W. Gilbert is reported to have 
applied to the Hamlet of a popular actor, “funny without 
being vulgar.” Gilbert’s taste was not above reproach, but 
his lapses were in the direction of a certain frigidity 
of wit, and never erred against decency. A writer in the 
Quarterly Review once saluted him as the British Aristo- 
phanes, which was ridiculous overpraise as well as being 
inept, for Gilbert had no real lyrical impulse, and never 
indulged in the Rabelaisian vein. His prose dialogue was 
never quite natural, but, when criticism has done its worst, 
how immeasurably superior he was in the mixture of wit and 
craftsmanship to the librettists who preceded him! Alone of 
his tribe he has coined phrases in verse which stick, when the 
quips of H. J. Byron and Planché—excellent of their kind 
—are forgotten. The literary polish of Gilbert's work 
was happily matched by the urbanity and symmetry of 
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Sullivan’s music, which was complementary to the contribution 
of his colleague in its essential geniality. Mr. Cellier does not 
expressly say as much as this, but he would probably hayg 
assented to this view. He is right, again, in his insistence on 
the high degree of efficiency which both of the collaborators 
exacted from their interpreters, though one famous Savoyard 
could never be trusted in the matter of accurate intonation, 
Gilbert, who “ produced” the operas with the most meticulong 
care, would not stand any liberties being taken with his text, 
and was strong enough to enforce his will. “Gagying” wag 
never allowed, and, similarly, Sullivan insisted that, as far ag 
human nature permitted, the performer should sing what he 
wrote, and in the way he wanted it sung. They were, in short, 
benevolent despots whose methods were justified by results, 
and their success was due to a fortunate conjunction of talent 
and organization. The share of Mr. D’Oyly Carte, the third 
member of the Savoy triumvirate, is harder to define, because 
it was less apparent to the public eye; but these pages make 
it clear that his antecedents and education placed him in a 
category above the average theatrical impresario, that he 
showed both enterprise and enlightenment in his managerial 
methods, and that he owed a great deal to the remarkable 
business talents of his wife. Tbough he never had a failure 
until bis unlucky excursion into grand opera, there were 
plenty of difficulties to be overcome in the early years of the 
venture—the opposition of recalcitrant directors, and the 
unfair competition of American pirates. In this context we 
make no excuse for quoting the following story, for the 
authenticity of which, by the way, Mr. Cellier does not vouch, 
But it is quite good enough to be true :— 

“ A certain American impresario, whose patriotism excelled his 
judgment, suggested to Gilbert that, while ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ had 
decidedly caught on in New York, he guessed that they could heap 
up a bigger pile of dollars if an American version of the piece 
were pre A ‘Say now, Mr. Gilbert,’ said our American friend, 
‘all you’ve got to do is first to change H.M.S. to U.S.S., pull down 
the British ensign and hoist the Stars and Stripes, and anchor 
your ship off Jersey Beach. Then in the place of your First Lord 
of Admiralty introduce our Navy Boss. All the rewriting required 
would be some new words to Bill Bobstay’s song—just let him 
remain an Amer’can instead of an Englishman. Now ain’t thata 
cute notion, sir?’ Gilbert, pulling at his moustache, replied: 
‘ Well—yes—perhaps your suggestion is a good one; but | see 
some difficulties in carrying it out. In the first place, I am afraid 
I am not sufficiently versed in your vernacular to translate my 
original English words. The best I could do would be something 
like this improvisation :— 

“* He is Ameri-can. 
Tho’ he himself has said it, 
*Tis not much to his credit 
That he is Ameri-can— 
For he might have been a Dutchman, 
An Irish, Scotch, or such man, 
Or perhaps an Englishman. 
But , in spite of banky-panky, 


He remains a true-borm Yankee, 


A cute Ameri-can. 

The New York impresario was delighted—vowed it would save the 
situation and set New York ablaze. Mr. Gilbert replied that, after 
two minutes’ careful consideration, he didn’t think it would do at 
all. He was afraid that such words might disturb the friendly 
relations existing between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. * Besides, my 
friend,’ Gilbert added, ‘you must remember / remain an English- 
man. No, sir, as long as “ H.M.S. Pinafore” holds afloat she must 
keep the Union Jack flying.’ ‘Quite appreciate your patriotic 
sentiments, Mr. Gilbert,’ replied the American, ‘but say—ain’t it 
c’rect that “Pinafore” was translated into German?’ ‘Quite 
correct—and played in Germany, but under its Teutonic name 
“Amor am Bord” it was not easy for any one to imagine that the 
ship had been taken from the English.’ This sounds like s 
Transatlantic fairy-tale. But it is repeated here for what it is 
worth.” 


In the main the record is one of uninterrupted success, and it 
is embellished by a large number of photographs of favourite 
Savoyard actors and actresses, most of whom exemplify the 
transitoriness of footlight fame. When a performance of 
The Pirates of Penzance by children was successfully organized 
in 1884, the talent of the principal performers seemed to 
augur brilliant adult careers, but, as Mr. Bridgeman observes, 
“the majority have been swallowed up in the vortex of 
London, and been reduced to nobodies in particular.” Mr. 
Cellier recalls the fact that the Savoy was the first theatre at 
which electric light was used as an illuminant and again as 
a decoration of the actresses in Jolanthe, also that it was here 
that the queue system was introduced, and “sky-borders 
abolished. Of more importance was the educative influence 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas on the pit and gallery. 
“There was no ‘rag, tag, and bobtail’ attached to a Savoy 
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wd.” The close-packed galleryites “ resembled a huge, 
ea il-dressed concert choir, not only in the formation 
* their ranks, tier above tier, but in their behaviour,” 
pa gratuitous recitals of popular items from the Savoy 
operas by these accomplished “ gods ” formed a regular feature 
a Savoy premicres. A climax was reached, according to Mr. 
Bridgeman, on the first night of Ruddigore. “ Men and women 
of social rank, who on ordinary occasions were accustomed to 
dawdle leisurely into the stalls, now took their places in the 
queue with the professional first-nighters of the pit and 
gallery, caring not which door they entered, so long as they 
could get inside the theatre and be able to say they had been 
there. Hours before the doors were opened every access to 
the Savoy, northwards from the Strand, and southwards from 
the Thames Embank:nent, was packed with a mass of fevered 
humanity.” And now the sons and daughters of those who 
flocked to see the “ blameless dances ” of the Savoyards show an 
even greateravidity for the orgiastic achievementsof the Russian 
ballet. After Princess Ida the story is taken up by Mr. Bridge- 
man, who not only gives us the casts of each of the successive 
operas, but copious extracts from the libretti. The level of 
genial appreciation maintained throughout Mr. Cellier’s 
reminiscences is heightened to something like idolatry, and 
the account of the celebrities who attended the first night of 
Ruddigore is quite a masterpiece of ornamental inanity, winding 
up with the fullowing passage :— 

“ As a matter of course, all the guiding stars of the literary and 
journalistic firmament shed the full lustre of their rays upon the 
scene, whilst the academicals were led by their chiefs: Clement 
Scott, Moy Thomas, Beatty Kingston, Ernest Bendall, Dr. Hueffer, 
Joseph Bennett, and Dr. Louis Engel. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales were expected, but, as their Royal Highnesses were pre- 
vented coming, the Royal Box was occupied by the Lord Mayor 
(Sir Reginald Hanson) and the Lady Mayoress, who were always 

at supporters of music and the drama. In a stall directly 

beneath London’s Chief Magistrate sat Madame Albani, upon 
whom a careless pair of opera-glasses directed themselves in a 
manner to which La Diva was, happily, not accustomed. It was 
not simply the lens that was focussed on the famous prima donna 
—that would have been in the order of things—but the complete 
body of the lorgnette fell from the height above, narrowly 
escaping Albani’s head.” 
Even this, however, is eclipsed by the account of the high 
jinks of the Savoyards at a river picnic, in which we read that 
“after lunch those who were capable engaged in a game of 
rounders, or kiss-in-the-ring.” 





SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


Ir the character of a people can be read anywhere, it can be 
read in its universities and schools; he that would know 
America should learn to know the American student first. If 
he is not available in his own person, his acquaintance may be 
made in the books which he writes about himself, for he is 
naif,and there is much of interest to be read between his 
printed lines. But before an Englishman embarks on any 
recent volume from the United States he will do well to 
remember that many Americans now write not in English as 
we know it, but in a language of their own, and he should 
have some preliminary acquaintance with that tongue, lest he 
look in it for qualities that only an old world loves, For if 
one does not expect quietness of tone or dignity of manner, 
if one is prepared for shapeless sentences that suggest un- 
completed thought, if one does not resent any imperfection 
or inelegance short of a sheer grammatical mistake, one can 
read the American type of English with pleasure, and admire 
its vigorous shirt-sleeve qualities, and the determination of 
those who use it to get to the next page in no time and to the 
publishers shortly afterwards. It is quite possible to “read 
oneself into” the new dialect, and then enjoy at ease the 
subject-matter of the bouks written in it, though it is well, 
perhaps, to read them as fast, proportionately, as they 
were composed. But whatever one thinks of modern 
American style, it is a great privilege to see something of 
modern American life and thought as reflected in the working 
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of modern education, and there are now many books which 
make this privilege easily accessible to all. 

Dr. Thwing, of Western Reserve University, has written a 
book on The American College, in which he deals. with the 
“purpose ” of College education and the “force” bebind it, 
with the material on which it works, and the conditions which 
guide its working. The purpose isa noble one, according to 
Dr. Thwing. It is to leaven with scholarship the unlovely 
lumps in the prosperous modern State, “for scholarship is 
the living expression, in the midst of democratic materialism, 
of the worth of ideas.” The force is human energy organized 
for the conversion of money into brains and character, and 
the material is, of course, the student himself. He, one 
gathers, is a self-reliant person who was disciplined in early 
days by corporal punishment (preceded and followed by a 
short prayer), but who now wishes to manage his own 
government by the approved methods of ballot and “ boss”; 
he is capable, if need be, of working his passage through 
College by earning wages as a lamplighter or a waiter, and 
he is equally capable of unwise extravagance and luxurious- 
ness ; he is amenable to personal influence, but not amenable 
enough to get very much of it; he is often industrious, but 
he seldom has intellectual interests, and the midnight philo- 
sopher of Oxford und Cambridge undergraduate symposia is 
a stranger to him; he is an attractive fellow in many ways, 
but to our minds he is a little hard and a litile over-confident, 
and, intellectually considered, his learning is superficial and 
his culture graceless. When he grows up he will certainly 
give money to his old College, and probably insist on the 
perpetuation of his name within it, for “no material invest- 
ment is as safe as that of money given to a well-founded and 
well-managed College.” Sucha College “ offers an opportunity 
for earthly immortality,” and this is apparently one of its 
most important functions. The preoccupation of American 
educationists with the dollar is rather puzzling to our minds— 
seven pages of this book are devoted to discussing the form 
of gifts and their investment. It is true that American 
Colleges often receive gigantic sums from private donors, and 
may reasonably be interested in the attraction and disposal of 
the money, but it is strange to see this interest placed as high 
as it is by Dr. Thwing in the scale of values. 

The problems that face the American College are chiefly the 
problems inherent in its task. The material world is kind toit. 
But it is otherwise with the American school. Some of the 
difficulties that beset primary education in the United States 
can be gathered from a volume of collected educational papers 
on Public Education in Germany and the United States* just 
published by Dr. L. R. Klemm. The book has some interest- 
ing chapters on German continuation schools, on the difference 
between the French and the German boy, and on similar 
subjects; but it is of America that we wish to learn from 
American writers, and there is a good deal that can be learnt 
from Dr. Klemm. The enormous influx of immigrants of all 
ages and all races in itself sufficiently complicates the school 
problem in America, but the mobility of the existing popula- 
tion is a factor no less disturbing. It is a restless continent, 
and its inhabitants are always on the move across it. Schools 
sometimes lose and replace from elsewhere a third of their 
pupils in half a year, and it is recorded that one pupil changed 
hands twenty-three times in eight years. Such a continual 
flux is not to be wondered at in a population which devoured 
forty thousand square miles of newly opened land in sever, 
days, and which has evolved for itself a system of com- 
munication and transport without parallel in the world; but 
the disorganization that it must cause in the primary 
schools can hardly be realized by the European. Truly 
the American school-teacher has much to contend with. 
Other troubles which she has to face—it is almost always 
“ghe”—are more comprehensible to our minds, The 
decentralization of all school government and the rigidly 
democratic nature of all administrative boards result in 
an infinitude of complexities and delays whenever action is 
required or reform attempted. School attendance is “ good” 
if there are less than thirty per cent. of absentees. Teachers 
are early discouraged, and so many give the work up young 
that there is “a grievous lack of pedagogical experience” 
throughout the country. Such is the sad case of the primary 
schools. In the secondary Dr. Klemm finds co-education the 
chief trouble. The result of that system is that “before we 
know how it is done all schools are turned into girls’ schools,” 
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and that in the larger world we see “the decadence of logical 
thought, the weakening of masculine initiative, and the 
prevalence of hysteria in the treatment of public questions.” 
Co-edvucation (for any save quite young children) Dr. Klemm 
regards as “bad for the schools and dangerous to the nation 
asa whole.” This is interesting, for it is to the example of 
America that our English co-educationists always appeal; but 
it should never be forgotten that in the beginning the mingling 
of the sexes in schools was forced on America by circum- 
stances, and must not bk» regarded as the deliberate policy of 
an intelligent people untrammelled by tradition and capable 
of choice. Dr. Klemm’s book is a conglomerate of essays and 
lectures old und new, and its quality is naturally rather uneven; 
but to an English reader at least parts of it are exceedingly 
interesting, and no one who cares to know about a wonderful 
people and a wonderful laboratory of social experiment should 
fail to look it through, 

Two other recent American books will be of interest 
to students of their special subjects. Elementary-school 
curricula are discussed in What Children Study and Why; 
by Mr. O. B. Gilbert, whose observations, though seldom 
profound, are shrewd and often of some practical value; and 
The Training of the Girl‘ is the subject and title of a volume 
by Professor William A. McKeever, which under the four 
headings of “Industrial,” “Social,” “ Vocational,” and 
“Service Training” attempts to sketch “a whole life plan 
of girl-training.” The humanity and good sense of the 
author are attractive, and English readers will be grateful 
to him for introducing them to the “Camp Fire” organi- 
zation, an admirable and delightful domestic counterpart of 
our Boy Scouts which unites girls in a kind of Guild of 
service and self-training. The book is for parents rather 
than for teachers, and, indeed, a large class of educational 
books in these days deals directly with the nursery and 
appeals directly to the mother. Such, for example, is a new 
book called Your Child To-day and To-morrow,’ by Mrs. 
Gruenberg, which contains some good things and a few new 
things about young children, and which assures us at least 
that the American child is indeed a child, and not as the 
caricaturista have represented him. The writer discusses 
“Punishment” and “How Children Reason”—the first 
rather superficially and the second well—and many kindred 
subjects, and she has a sensible chapter upon sex education 
for which many English parents will be grateful. 





DICKENS AS A LITIGANT.* 
In this modest little volume Mr. Jaques makes a real addition 
to Dickens literature. He has had the curiosity to search out 
the records of the proceedings which, as is well known from 
a brief reference in Forster, Dickens instituted against persons 
who had pirated the Christmas Carol in 1843 and 1844. Five 
suits were instituted by the novelist, but only one was con- 
tested, the defendants in this case being Messrs. Lee and 
Haddock, booksellers and publishers, of Craven Yard, Drury 
Lane. These gentlemen conducted a periodical entitled 
Parley’s Library, or Treasury of Knowledge, Entertainment, 
and Delight, the object of which was (in the exquisite phrase 
of one of the affidavits of the defence) to “analytically 
reoriginate” the works of famous authors. The thing was. 
of course, a barefaced plagiarism, with two or three new 
illustrations, a few slight changes of language of a merely 
colourable nature, and the substitution of a new title, 
The Christmas Ghost Story. The pirates had already 
“ reoriginated " The Old Curiosity Shop and Barnaby Rudge, 
and they asserted (no doubt with truth, since the price of 
each number was apparently only one penny) that as many as 
seventy thousand copies of some issues had been sold. The 
defence raised was of an almost incredible impudence. Lee, 
one of the firm; Hewitt, the hack who produced the 
“analytical reorigination”; Stiff, the illustrator; and two 
literary experts (one of them E. L. Blanchard, afterwards 
well known as a writer of pantomimes and dramatic criticism) 
gave evidence. In their description Parley’s Library figures 
as a positively philanthropic enterprise designed to “ afford 
to the youth of both sexes such an introduction to illustrious 
writers as will engender fierce and irresistible desire to become 
more intimately acquainted with the productions of these 


aa: 
master spirits.” The “reoriginations” are represented as 
only possible with great expenditure of intellectual toi] and 
money. The illustrator receives “ considerable sums ” for hig 
work, while the hack himself claims to be retained at a high 
salary. It is even asserted that the “ reoriginations” are 
improvements on the works of Mr. Dickens, and (a still 
bolder flight) that Mr. Dickens has himself been indebteg to 
Parley’s for valuable hints in the compilation of his novels 
As for the literary experts, they said just what one would 
have expected of them. But even their pontifical utterances 
could not save the defence, and the Vice-Chancellor granted 
an injunction without even calling on Talfourd, who had advised 
the proceedings, and, of course, appeared for his friend, 
According to the procedure of those times, Dickens had to 
undertake to bring a common law action against the pirates 
within ten days, but this action, it need hardly be said, never 
came to trial. We know from Forster that the defendants 
subsequently agreed to pay costs and apologize, but the 
unfortunate author got nothing out of the agreement, and 
it is not surprising that the memory of the time and 
money wasted in the proceedings, which must, at the 
monstrous rates then current, have cost him some bun. 
dreds of pounds, long rankled in Dickens’s mind. Indeed, 
his brief personal experience probably (as Mr. Jaques 
points out) had a good deal to do with the famous crusade of 
Bleak House. Mr. Jaques’s researches have therefore a 
genuine historical value, and they throw an interesting 
sidelight on the Grub Street of the day. It is possible, 
through the quotations from Blanchard’s reminiscences which 
Mr. Jaques gives, to see something of the real working of the 
Lee and Haddock establishment. Poor Blanchard himself 
was glad at this time to “ pot down” three-volume novels for 
Parley’'s, receiving, we are told, about ten shillings for each 
work; and one may be sure that the “ considerable salary ” of 
Hewitt, the actual “potter” of the Carol, was on no more 
generous scale. Mr. Jaques pursues these and other alluring 
byways of investigation with an agreeable discursiveness, and 
one leaves his pamphlet with the feeling that he has done 
exceedingly pleasantly something that was well worth doing. 





LEGENDS FROM SERVIA.* 
Ir has been said that if a man wants te be admired by the 
peasants of Servia he must prove himself a good fighter,a 
good drinker, or, above all, a good singer. The Southern 
Slavs enjoy the possession of an unusually rich store of popular 
ballads and lyrics; and the professional bards, going from 
village to village chanting their rude decasyllabics to the accom- 
paniment of the single-stringed goussle, did much to keep the 
national spirit alive through the centuries of Turkish domina- 
tion. Though the ballads translated here date mainly from the 
fourteenth century, new ones are continuously being composed, 
and doubtless the Servian victories over the Austrians are 
to-day being celebrated in improvised verses through hundreds 
of villages. M. Miyatovich mentions in the preface which he 
bas written to this volume the amusing fact that when in 
1873, as Minister of Finance, he was defeated in the Budget 
debate in the Skoupshtina the news was being recited to the 
people in blank verse by the same evening. These ballads are 
unknown in England, though as a matter of fact a collection of 
them was translated and published by Sir Jobn Bowring as long 
ago as 1827. They are for the most part concerned with the 
glories of the Servian Empire before its destruction in 1389 
at the battle of Kossovo, and centre especially round the 
figure of the national hero Kralyevitch (King’s Son) Marko 
with bis wonderful horse ‘Sharatz ’—“ a dragon mounted upon 
a dragon.” Marko is an historical figure of the fourteenth 
century (only last May the present writer came across ® 
young Dalmatian who claimed to be descended from him), 
but a glamour of the miraculous covers his exploits. He 
“throws his heavy mace aloft as high as the clouds, and 
catches it again in his right hand, without dismounting from 
his trusty courser ‘ Sharatz,’” and ‘Sharatz’ bounds fiercely 
forward, “leaping to the height of three lances in the air, and 
covering the length of four lances at each bound.” Moreover, 
Marko is commonly believed to be still alive, and his inspiring 
presence helped the Servians to win many of their victories 
during the recent Balkan Wars. All of the ballads do not 
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such heroic themes, nor are they all ‘of purely 

i igin, for we come upon some familiar friends, among 
ing Popes the Serb Cinderella. Regarded from 
be literary standpoint, and judged by people who cannot share 
in the patriotic feelings that they must rouse in Servia, these 
Pallads, it must be confessed, are not of very striking merit. 
They are spirited, romantic, and not a little barbarous ; but 
they do not show much of the high imagination that vitalizes 
many other primitive ballads. The work of translation has 
been excellently performed by M. Petrovitch, who has also 
provided a useful introduction giving a sketch of Servian 
history and some glimpses of Servian folk-lore and mythology. 


deal with 





THE ROUND TABLE.* 

Tux “ Special War Number” of the Round Table provides the 
best survey of the remote and immediate causes of the war 
that we have seen. The magazine begins with a general 
article upon the course of events leading up to the outbreak, 
and this is followed by two articles dealing in more detail with 
the two chief groups of causes. In the first of these the spirit 
of modern Germany is discussed in an admirably written 
analysis which displays an intimate knowledge of the subject 
and a well-balanced power of exposition. The outline of the 
argument goes to show 

“that the German Empire of to-day, so far from co-ordinating 
the older tendencies of German character and intellect, has taken 
rather the shape of a reaction against what was best and strongest 
in German culture, its idealism ; that the political institutions of 
the Empire were framed too completely on the autocratic and 
militarist model to permit of adjustment to the growth of demo- 
eratic ideas ; that the generation bred and disciplined under those 
institutions has developed, as part of its training, a standard of 
national conduct and a belief in the national goal which were 
incompatible from the outset both with the British view of inter- 
national relations and with the peace of the civilized world; and 
that the two Empires, British and German, have come in conse- 
quence to a Jife-and-death struggle which is, in part, a conflict of 
interests, but also, above and beyond all questions of interest, a 
heroic conflict of ideals,” 

In the following article the racial dissensions of Austria- 
Hungary are discussed, as being the second main cause of 
the conflict. The anonymous author shows a _ thorough 
grasp of the extremely complex considerations involved—a 
complexity which is clearly brought before the reader’s 
imagination by an excellent ethnographical map of Eastern 
Europe which accompanies the article. He concludes his 
discussion by emphasizing the fact that among the other 
results of the war must be the definite clearing up of the 
Southern Slav question “in accordance with the wishes, not 
of the Magyar oligarchy, but of the Serbo-Croat race.” 
Among the other contents of this interesting magazine we 
may mention an account of the financial situation under the 
heading of “ Lombard Street in War,” a well-arranged précis 
of the White Paper, and a reprint of Sir Edward Grey’s 
speech on August 3rd. 





FICTION. 





PERCH OF THE DEVIL.t+ 
Ir is not necessary at this time of day to insist on the clever- 
ness of Mrs. Atherton. But before coming to close quarters 
with her new story we may note aquality which is not always 
found in the work of women writers, but which is signally 
manifest in Perch of the Devil—her attention to technical 
details. The scene of her story is laid in a great mining 
centre, and Mrs. Atherton is not content with superficial 
allusions to the conditions of that momentous industry. Its 
engineering, metallurgical, and financial aspects are treated 
with such a mass of circumstantial detail and such a display 
of technical terminology as to petrify the reviewer not 
possessed of expert knowledge. It may or may not be all 
correct, but it is magnificently impressive, and, what is more, 
it is thoroughly in keeping with the spirit of the story, since 
the ruling passion of the figure who dominates the plot is not 
Leman, but mineralogical. Gregory Compton has his moments 
of human weakness, it is true, but love exerts on him only a 
transient and intermittent influence. His abiding affection is 
not reserved for wife or affinity or friend, but for ore; and we 
cannot resist the feeling, though Mrs. Atherton does not say 
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so, that the cause of his temporary infatuation for Mrs. Blake 
was the fact that her Christian name was Ora, 

Mrs. Atherton in the past has written several brilliant 
studies of California, but California, she tells us, has now 
become a classic; and she finds a more representative incarna- 
tion of the modern spirit of Western America in Montana. It is 
a far cry from the mining camps of Bret Harte’s early stories 
to the Butte of to-day. We hear little of revolver play tem- 
pered by quixotic chivalry, and nothing of privations and 
rough fare. Butte is prosperous, hideous, and politically 
corrupt. The spirit of brigandage lives on, but the brigands 
fight with their brains, their cheque-books, or the skill of 
corporation lawyers. The attitude of Butte when Geogory 
Compton leapt into notoriety by entering single-handed into 
the lists against the greatest mining company in Montana is 
vividly expressed in a characteristic passage which occurs 
about half-way through the book :-—= 

“ Altogether, Butte, after several years of oblivion, was happy 
and excited. So far, although mineralogically the most sensa- 
tional state in the Union, and the third in size, she had given to 
the world but four highly specialized individuals: Marens Daly, 
are: the greatest mine manager and ore wizard of our time; 

. A. Clark, who accumulated millions as a moving picture show 
rolls in dimes; F. Augustus Heinze, who should be the greatest 
financial power in America if brains were all; and the Sapphic, 
coruscatic [sicj, imperishable Mary MacLane. An outstanding quar- 
tette. But Daly was dead, Clark was but one of many millionaires, 
submerged in New York, Heinze was reaping the whirlwind, and 
the poet was nursing her wounds. Montana was in the mood for 
a new hero, and the American press for a new and picturesque 
subject to ‘ play up for all he was worth.’” 

Into this situation Mrs, Atherton enters with a whole-hearted 
enthusiasm and a complete absence of all squeamishness 
worthy of a Renaissance historian. But it is only fair to add 
that her admiration for successful enterprise is tempered by 
a generous appreciation of the amenities of European culture. 
Her Western mine-owning magnates do not poison their wives 
when they are bored or annoyed with them: they merely 
encourage them to take a grand tour in Europe for an 
indefinite period, providing them with lavish supplies. 
Gregory Compton, the strong man of the story, has married 
the daughter of a laundress, a girl of great beauty, deter- 
mination, and colossal vulgarity, while the wife of his friend 
Mark Blake is a highly educated woman who married him for 
his money. The two women strike up a friendship, and Ora 
Blake, who undertakes the social education of Ida Gregory, 
indemnifies herseif for her generosity by capturing the 
affections of Ida’s husband. But it is only a partial capture, 
as Gregory’s only love is his mine, and in the subsequent 
protracted duel for his possession Ida is reinforced with the 
weapons which have been furnished by her rival. Onthe other 
hand, Ida’s influence has tended to enbance Ora’s feminine 
attractiveness, so that to this extent they can cry quits. Butin 
the long runthe more sophisticated woman bas nochanceagainst 
the superior energy and will-power of the laundress’s daughter. 
The mutual attractions and repulsions of the two women are 
well described, but they leave us stone coid because they are 
both destitute of true womanliness. Ida has no illusions 
about her husband; she bas long fallen out of love with him 

she wants to recapture him mainly as a means to gratify her 
social ambition, as he is strong, rich, and successful. There 
is little to choose between them in scruple or principle; tho 
woman of coarser clay is the better fighter, while her rival is 
more self-protective, more subtle. Mrs. Atherton has framed 
a severe indictment against the American woman, for there are 
no other representatives of their sex in the story, and neither 
of them excites admiration or respect. And the samo remark 
applies to the men. The book dazzles without delighting. As 
a tour de force it is prodigious. But all the author’s pasion 
is wasted if, as we believe, most readers will close it without 
caring to know what happened to the characters afterwards, 
That is an old-fashioned test, perhaps, but it still holds good. 





The Story of Fifine. By Bernard Capes. (Constable and Co. 
6s.)—If we are to judge Mr. Capes’s work fairly, we must admit 
that he has many points in his favour. His style is ingenious 
and vivid, and he is able to create whatever atmosphere he 
may wish, and to give us the fuil sense of the freedom of a 
vagabond’s life in France. Moreover, he is a man of many 
interests, and decorates bis story, as it were, with discussions 
on Post-Impressionism and Provengal poetry which may be 
irrelevant, but are certuinly charming. Only so shall 
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we be at liberty to dislike The Story of Fifine, because 
of its lack of any moral standard whatever. Felix and 
Fifine live together as brother and sister. When this 
arrangement becomes irksome, they live as a man and his 
mistress, and there is no suggestion that the adoption of such a 
relationship is in any way contrary to the highest principles 
of discipline and honour. “For the first time in our lives, 
perhaps,” says Felix, “‘we were in near concord with the 
Christian concept of Grace.” We are throughout made to feel 
that in this world, which is a haphazard assortment of 
creatures, with no destiny and no controlling power, the only 
tenable theories are those which involve the least amount of 
sorrow or of difficulty; and, without wishing to appear 
prudish, we cannot think that this is a wholesome attitude to 
be taken up by a deservedly popular novelist. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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We wish to call our readers’ attention to an admirable 
presentation of Great Britain’s case in the present war. Why 
We Are at War (Clarendon Press, 2s. net) discusses the events 
which have led up to war, from the point of view of trained 
historical investigators, who have had much practice in the 
weighing of evidence and the appreciation of diplomatic 
documents. It is a collaboration by six members of the 
Oxford Faculty of Modern History—Messrs. E. Barker, 
H. W. C. Davis, OC. R. L. Fletcher, Arthur Hassall, L. G. 
Wickham Legg, and F. Morgan—who “ have endeavoured to 
treat this subject historically,” te, without patriotic bias 
Their conclusion is that “we fight in the noblest cause for 
which man can fight ... the public law of Europe, as a sure 
shield and buckler of all nations,” opposed to the naked 
Prussian doctrine that might is right. The German White 
Book, which gives the Prussian version of the origin of the 
war for American consumption, is printed in extenso as an 
uppendix.——T he same publishers issue an excellent leaflet on 
The Deeper Causes of the War, by Dr. W. Sanday (3d. net). 


Amongst reprints of books bearing on the war we may note 
How Armies Fight, by “ Ubique” (T. Nelson and Sons, Is. 
net), an imaginary account of a British campaign against 
Germany in Belgium, which was written in 1903, and which 
gives such detailed information about tactics as will help to 
illuminate the war news; Imperial Germany, by Prince B. 
von Bilow (Cassell and Co., 2s. net), which Lord Cromer 
described in our columns last February as “a perfectly 
truthful account of the present German aims and policy”; 
Pan-Germanism, by Professor Roland G. Usher (Constable 
and Co., 2s. net); Germany's Swelled Head, by Emil Reich 
(Andrew Melrose, Is. net); and The Fight at Dame Europa's 
School (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 6d. net), a pamphlet of 
1871 on the dangers of neutrality ——The War Book-of-Facts 
(A. W. Shaw Company, 2s. 6d. net) contains “three thousand 
facts and figures about the conduct of war, the present crisis 
and its causes.” 





Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. have sent us the 
Bishop of London’s inspiriting sermon on the war, Drinking 
the Cup (1d.), preached in St. Paul’s on August 9th, and some 
topical leaflets published by them for the Mothers’ Union—In 
Time of War (1d.), The Call to Prayer (1d.), Some Prayer Book 
Prayers (4d.), and Brave Women (1s. per 100).——We may also 
recommend Siz Sermons on the War, by Canon C. LI. Ivens 
(Skeffington and Son, 2s. net), marked by good sense and 
practical Christianity——Prayers in Time of War, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and other dignitaries (Jarrold and 
Sons, 3d. net), will assist many private devotions. It includes 
Nelson’s famous prayer on the eve of Trafalgar. 





Poems on the Great War (Chatto and Windus, 1s. net) 
“represents the free offering of English poets to the cause of 
National Relief,” the profits being assigned to the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund. It contains some exhilarating verses by the 
Poet Laureate, Mr. Watson, Mr. Newbolt, and other writers. 





The British Red Cross Society have issued a First-Aid 
Manual and a Nursing Manual, by Colonel James Cantlie, of 


| 
the R.A.M.C. (Cassell and Co., 1s. net each), which are wel] 
designed for those learning to assist the wounded, 





A new series of poetical anthologies, the “ Oxford Garlands,” 
begins well with a timely volume of Patriotic Poems, and also 
includes collections of Love Poems, Religious Poems, Sonnets, 
and Poems on Sport (H. Milford, 7d. net each). Judiciously 
edited by Mr. R. M. Leonard, the volumes are well printed and 
good value-——We have also received a selection from Whit. 
man’s Leaves of Grass (CO. H. Kelly, 3s. 6d.). 





Pot-Luck; or, The British Home Cookery Book, By May 
Byron. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—So 
cookery books have been written that it might seem a hopeless 
attempt to produce one on original lines. But Mrs. Byron 
has succeeded in doing so, and has given us a fascinati 
volume which ought to be in the possession of every intelligent 
housekeeper. She has drawn upon the manuscript recipe 
books which still exist in the possession of many families, and 
has thus printed over a thousand “specimens of the ‘good 
plain cooking’ which was done by our mothers, and grand. 
mothers, and great-grandmothers—the old home cookery 
before tinned things and preservatives were invented.” The 
culinary skill demanded by her pages is of an ordinary, 
common-sense character, and now that we are all trying to live 
a simpler life such a book as this ought to be extremely 
welcome. Mrs. Byron’s praise of “high tea,” as “a much 
more wholesome affair than late dinner,” and “of all meals 
the most sociable, friendly, and satisfactory,” wil] be appre 
ciated by those who try some of the appetizing dishes which 
our ancestors knew and the modern age has forgotten in its 
Dodd-like tendency to “cultivate restaurant fat.”"——The 
Housewife’s Book of Simple Cookery, by E. L. Orittall (St. 
Catherine Press, 1s. net), is a practical and sensible little 
manual for the young wife who wishes to make her husband 
content with his meals. 





The Boy's Own Book of Heroism and Adventure (Religious 
Tract Society, 4s. 6d. net) is a collection of stories edited by 
Mr. A. R. Buckland and written by various hands. Most of 
them are obviously fiction, and not very good fiction; the 
adventures of Tiny Tim among the cowboys, and the octopus 
which climbed up a lighthouse, are decidedly unconvincing. 
But Mr. Buckland has included some true stories which no 
one can read without a thrill of pleasure. 





In A Theory of Civilisation (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net) Mr. 
Sholto O. G. Douglas undertakes to prove that “civilisation 
only exists as the resultant of faith”—or, as he prefers to put 
it, that “civilisation always has been connected inseparably 
with some antecedent psychic illusion.” He considers the two 
main civilisations of Western Europe as respectively based on 
“the Olympian illusion” and “the Christian illusion,” and 
looks forward to the rise of yet a third civilisation based on 
“the potential psychic illusion of the future.” His ideas might 
have made an entertaining newspaper article, but grow rather 
thin when expanded into a volume. 


Princeton. By Varnum Lansing Collins. (H. Milford. 
6s. 6d. net.) —This admirable history of Princeton University 
will find a far larger audience in the United States than in 
this country. But we can strongly recommend it to those 
English readers who wish to know the lines on which the 
older American Universities have developed—Princeton was 
founded, as the College of New Jersey, in 1746—and to under- 
stand the essential features of College life on the other side 
of the Atlantic. We note President Wilson’s definition of a 
liberal education in his inaugural address of 1902: “ This is 
not the place in which to teach men their specific tasks except 
their tasks be those of scholarship and investigation; it is 
the place in which to teach them the relations which all tasks 
bear to the work of the world,” 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Batchelder (W. J.), A Born School Captain, or 8V0 ........:.000e:+00++ (Blackie) 28 
Beach (Rex), The Auction Block, cr 8V0..........s000+++ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6” 
Bennett (A.), The Price of Love, Cr 8V0 ..........2sseeseseeseerennnerrensss (Methuen) 6 
Benson (B, H.), Oddsfish | cr 8vo....... (Hutch 6° 
Bosher (K, L.), How it Happened, cr 8vo (Harpe 3/6 
Brazil (A.), The School of the Sea, cr 8VO.........s.-..sssssssesswesssesneees (Blackie) bY 
Brereton (F, S.), A Sturdy Young Canadian, cr 8¥0.....sssssssesoe (Blackie) 5’ 
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. §.), On the Field of Waterloo, cr 8vo ........ mpeasecmineed (Blackie) 6/0 
Brereton (7 The Unseen Empire: a Peace Play, cr 8vo ...... (Harper) net 5 
esten (D. W.) and Davis (J. A.), Modern Tunnelling, 8vo 
Brun’ (Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Chester (S. B.), Have You Heard This ? €r 8V0 .........0+-s0-0+ (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Coffey (P.), Ontology, or the Theory of Being, 8vo.. .(Longmans) net 10/6 
Collingwood (H.), A Chinese Command, er 8vo .... Blackie) 5/0 
i (H,), The — cr en sacs : ...(Blackie) 3/6 
Lord), Political an iterary Essays, Secon ries, 8vo 
Cromer ( ) (Macmillan) net 10/6 
A History of England and Greater Britain (Macmillan) net 10/6 
The Wieleo CRBRU, BoD rccoceccsccccsccsescocecesecescccconcseces (Nisbet) 
Elementary Exercises in A gricult 


Cule (W. x H) 
(T.), The Boy Castaways, cr 8v9 


Edginton (M.), Oh! James! er 8vo . 
























Fox (M.), Ape’s-Face, Cr BVO. .......---s.csusesserersereneesensesnssesnseseres ....(Lane) 
Goodwin (Cardinal), Establishment of State Government in California, 
BOUG-1BB0, OVO ..0.00.00-cr-creeerenere sorseresereseerensecnsrenereresenaores (Macmillan) net 8/6 
(A,), Cane Sugar and Heart Disease, 8vo............... (Bailliére) net 5/0 
Grabam (S.), With Poor Immigrants to America, 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Groton (W. M.), The Christian Eucharist aud the Pagan Cults, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 4'6 
Hall (C.), Treasures of the Earth, cr 8vo .............. sacnauaneneemenennted (Blackie) 3/6 
Ham (E. H.), The Taming of Tarm, er 8vo w.(Nisbet) 3/6 
Harben (W. N.), The New Clarion, Cr 8V0 ..........cc.ssescesceeeseneeneess (Harper) 6/0 
Hofmeyr (J. H.), The Life of Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr (“Onze Jan”), 8vo 
(K. Paul) net 10/6 
Hyde (PF. C. T.), The Singing-Class Teacher, 8vo ............ (H. Williams) net 3/6 
Jacobs (W. W.), Night Watches, cr 8V0.........-c.s000+: (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Jeans (T. T.), Gunboat and Guu-runner, CF SVO ....00.....e0eereerenenees (Blackie) 60 
Jones (J. D.), The Gospel of the Sovereignty : Sermons, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
King (B.), The Letter of the Contract, Cr 8V0 ..........00-cceeeseeserees (Methuen) 6 
Kingscott (P. C. R.) and Knight (R. 8. G.), Methods of Quantitave Organic 
lyais, BVO......-..0es-cerseerverserensrscverennnecsereseescssessecseres (Longmans) net 6/6 
levison (J. J.), Studies of Trees, cr 8vo . (Chapman & Hall) net 7/0 
Land (T. W. M.), ‘A Sower Went Forth,” Second Series (Lomgmans) net 5/0 
Marchant (B.), A Mysterious Inheritance, cr 8vo ..... —_ ....(Blackie) 5/0 
Marchant (B.), Denvers Wilson's Double, er &vo ..... (Blackie) 2/6 
Marchant (B.), Helen of the Black Mountain, cr Svo (Blackie) 3/6 
Marsh (E. L.), Laundry Work in Theory and Practice, er 8vo (Longmans) 2/6 
Meade (L. T.), Elizabeth's Prisoner, er 8vo ..... puiainneithopnesnaesinninenbend (S. Paul) 6/0 


Moore (D.), Captain Nancy, cr 8vo 
Moore (D.), Cecily’s Highwayman, cr 8vo . 








Mordaunt (E.), Bellamy: a Novel, cr 8vo ............. wl 
Mulholland (B.), The Daughter in Possession, cr 8vo ............ enamel (Blackie) 6/0 
Newman (C. E.), Advent, Christmas, and other Sermons (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Nida (W. L.), City, State, and Nation, cr 8V0 .........:c000008 (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Norris (K.), Saturday's Child, or 8V0.......00...ccecceccecescseseeceeeenees (Macmillan) 6/0 
O'Donoghue (E.), The Story of Bethlehem Hospital from its Foundation 

i Es SD wonspsnennccungnecnvinstencontpytnecappnansounengpeenseetuenneensenensecens Unwin) net 15/0 


Orezy (Baroness), The Laughing Cavalier, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6,0 
Oswald (E.), L’Entente Cordiale Autograph Album, 4to(Petherbridge) net 2/6 

















Record (S. J), The Mechanical Properties of Wood (Chapman & Hail) net 7/6 
Bhodes (K.), Headmistress Hilary, OF BVO ................ccccescseeeceeeeeees (Nisbet) 38/6 
Bussian Army from Within (The), by One Who Knows it from the Inside, 
TLR TLL ARR LEAL ANE (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Beven Kaye to Baldpate, by Farl Derr Biggers, cr 8vo ...... (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Bhervill My . P.), Edgar the Ready, Cr 800 ...........ccccccccscessese.ssseeeee (Blackie) 3/6 
Stanley (R.), Textbook on Wireless Daegmphy. -eeeeeee( Longmans) net 7/6 
sates (0. Maurice Maeterlinck: a Critical Study, 8vo...(M. Becker) net 7/6 
Tern (M.), Looking After Sandy, cf 80. ...0........cccceccccsececenecee (Harper) 6/0 
Verner (it. H. C.), Guns and Projectiles, l2mo . (J. Hogg) net 2/6 
RO ene ..(Blackie) 2/6 
Warfield (B. B.), The Saviour of the World, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Westerman (P. F.), The Sea-girt Fortress, or 8V0 .............ccccceeees lackie) 3/6 
White (G. H.), Roger the Masterful, cr 8vo ........... Nisbet) 3/6 
Whitehouse (F. C.), Rob Wylie of Jordan's, cr 8vo ......... (Blackie) 3/6 
Wilson (T. W.), The Children of Trafalgar Square, cr 8vo (Blackie) 2/6 
Wood (W.), Marvellous Escapes from Peril, er 8¥0 ................0000- (Blackie) 3/6 
Young (F. E. B.), Robert Bridges: a Critical Study, 8vo ...(M. Secker) net 


——_—_— = —————————— 


ORDERS FOR 
LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BRITISH SILKS 
PROVIDE WORK FOR 
HOME INDUSTRIES 
LIBERTY & CO., LID. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


PATTERNS FOST FREE. 





By Special Appointment to H.M. King Gecrge V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 
WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 
Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all. 
May we send you our Address— 
Price Lists and Samples? 20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 








FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD §1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 











THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, s.W. 


1368. por ib.—in 1 ib., 4th. and 4 lh. Tine, 





Major Warren Wirorietp writes:—“The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
asa delicious fragrant mixture,” 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787, ABC6&th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 








IDGE CAP, LYNCHMERE, SUSSEX.—TO BE LET, 

furnished or unfurnished, on lease, ROOMY COTTAGE with seven 

acres; 635 feet above sea. Splendid air, lovely views; two miles from station,— 
Apply to OWNER, Ridge Cap, Haslemere. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ovUnR TF O F LONDON, 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
DIS! RICT INSPECTOR im the Education Officer's Department. Salary 
£400 a year, rising to £000 by annual increments of £25. 

The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties 
of his office, consisting of the inspection of public elementary schools, evening 
institutes, and other educational institutions, and to the performance of such 
other duties as may be entrusted to him. 

Women are eligible for this appointment, Officials of the Council are not 
precluded from applying. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the appoint- 
ment, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Eim!ankment, 
W.C,, to whom they must be returned by ll a.m, on Monday, 5th October, 
1914. Every communication must be marked “Inspectorship” on the 
envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant. 
Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, Clerk of the London County Council, 

7th July, 1914. 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of WOMAN 
LIBRARIAN of its Education Library. The salary wi!l be £120 a year, rising 
by anuual increments of £10 te a maximum of £200, and the person appointed 
will be required to give her whole time to the duties of the office. Preference 
will be given to candidates who have had teaching experience. It is desirable 
that candidates should have some knowledge of Fnglish and Foreign Litera- 
ture and be able to speak and write both French and German, It is also 
desirable that they should have some acquaintance with reports on cduca- 
tional subjects published at home and abroad, The successful applicant will 
be required to undertake the organization of the routine work of the Library 
and to give assistance to teachers and others who make use of it. 
Applications should be made on a form to be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION OFFICER, Lendon County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than Monday, 
28th September, 1914, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent 
date. All communications must be marked “Librarian” and a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an cepicont, 
Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 
Victoria EmbanEment, W.C, Clerk of the London County Council, 
7th July, 1914, 


OUNTY OF LONDON, 


The London County Council invites applications for the under-mentioned 
positions of ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, vacant in January, 1915, on the 
staff of the County Secondary School, Fulham, 
Salary £120 to £170, according to previous experience, rising to £220 by 
yearly increments of £10, 

1, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach English or History, and Scripture. 

2, ASSISTANT-MIST RESS to teach English, with French (including 

phonetics) as a subsidiary subject. 

Poth Mistresses must have passed the Final Examination for a Degree held 
by a recognized University, and in the case of the second post must have taLen 
nt in such an Examination. Medical qualifications will be an additional 
recommendation for the frst position. Both M‘stresses will be required to 
take charge of a form, and should have had good Secondary School experience. 
Appiications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
appumtm-nt, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Counc'l, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
10th October, 1914. Every communication must be marked H.4. on the 
envelope. 
Gonaaninn, either direct) 
No relative of a member o! 
eligible. 




















or indirectly, will disqualify for appointment, 
the Advisory Sub-Committee of the school is 
,AUREXCE GOMMPF, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 


XO =LITTERATEURS, EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, 
AND THE WELL-TO-DO.—Mr. GEORGE MORLEY, the well-known 
Warwickshire author, offers his immediate services in any literary or confi- 
dential capacity. Private Secretaryship or Travelling Companion, Keeper of 
Private Library, Literary Assistant, Book Editor or the like. Well educated, 
and well read, and of good family connections. Conversant with Commercial as 
well as with Literary affairs. References, as to Literary ability, kindly per- 








mitted to Mr. St. Loe Strachey, care of the Spectator Office,—Address in 





CLAIMS PAID......................46100,000,0600. 


confidence, “ Carstairs,”” Royal Leamington Spa, Warwickshire, 
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[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
(A constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
faptections are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 


HIS 
Applications and testimonials should be received not later than October 14th 
by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
September 4th, 1914, JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A. 


ARROGATE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY DAY 
SCHOOL (DUAL). 


WANTED, at once, an ASSISTANT MASTER. Must be a Graduate with 
Literary Qualifications (principal subject, English). Salary according to Scale, 
a copy of which will be supplied on application. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned 
not later than the 26th September, 1914, 

Education Office, J. TURNER TAYLOR, 

Harrogate. Clerk to the Governors, 
UPERINTENDENT WANTED for a GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOL in INDIA.— Boys of the highest social class. Young 
Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, and Public Schoolman desired, Rs.350 
per mens2m, and house. Increment up to Rs.600 per , and Pensi 
‘ree passage. Particulars can be sent only to applicants who enclose testi- 
monials and statement of age and career with letter of enquiry,—Address, 
Professor LEWIS, Cambridge. 


O Bankers, Solicitors, Newspaper Proprietors, Commercial 
Houses, and Private Individuals.—-ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, young, 
with uudeniable references, travelling between France and Belgium, is prepa 
to undertake COMMISSIONS or act as COURIER.—Address, “Z,”"" Box 
No, 709, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy will occur shortly 
for premium Pupil in Works and Office of a Member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers. Age under 18, Preferably from Public School. 
Good education essential_—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ELEN COLT (Diplomée Royal Botanic Society), experi- 
enced TEACHER of GARDENING and LECTURER, is open to 
undertake a few more Gardening Classes in Schools and Colleges in and near 
London.—9 Temple Fortune Lane, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W. Tele- 
phone: Finchley 1262. 


























LECTURES, &c. 


Rete HOLLOWAY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E, C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
THE MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 8th, 1914. The 
Cemage prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and 


rts. 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 
several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for Competition in June, 1915, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Engleficld Green, Surrey. 


Bzoronp 


COLLEGE. 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
BEGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 





FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS, 





MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8rz, 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in Arta, Science, and Preliminary Medicine. 

Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the Study 
of SCIENCE subjects. 

There are special courses of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 
aud in HORTICULTURAL BOTANY. 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facul- 
ties: ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, 


Mining). 
TheS 1914-15 com es October 7th, 1914, 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving fuli information, may be obtained free, from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
NEW TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, 
as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students, Opportunities are 
given for specialization in any branch of Study. For iculars of the College, 
as well as of the School preparatory to the Coll (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D, 
Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 43/45 Harley Street, 
W., from whom information may also be obtained as to the College Hostel, in 
which Students may reside and which is conveniently situated for visiting 
places of interest in or near London, 


— PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 




















Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.—For particulars, erry to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, COBPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
sindergartey ‘Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
—For Prospect d informa- 

olarships apply te the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








C. G, Montefiare ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Sy d 
tion concerning 








es 
Yaraerz COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICA, 


(University of London.) 


Winter Session, 1914-1915, begins on Thursday, October Ist, 1914. A Medi 
Student may enter the School as soon as he has passed the Universit: _ 
London Matriculation Examination, or one of the other Preliminary Beant ot 
tions that qualify a Medical Student for entering a Medical School, In this 
case he will pursue his Preliminary and Intermediate Studies at Universit 
College, and when those are completed he will carry on his Final Madi 4 
Studies at University College Hospital Medical School. The Stndent who, i 
addition to having passed a Matriculation or other Examination, has peg 
pistes ne Preliminary —' ane aay agg Studies at University College 
or elsewhere may enter University ege Hospital Medical § 4 
Final Medical Studies only. “ School for hig 

A complete education designed to meet the requirements of the 
Examination of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London and of 
Sa (Eng.), L.R.C.P, (London), and F.R.C.S. (Eng.) Examinations, 
is given. 

Thirty-seven Clinical appointments, eighteen of which are i 
filled up by competition during the year, and these as well as all ¢ ee raed 
and Dresserships, are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee, 

The Research Department offers special facilities for Pathological Research, 
For particulars apply to Dr. CHARLES BOLTON, at the School, 

The New Dental Department (formerly the National Dental Hospital) 

rovides four years’ curriculum for Students desirous of obtaining the 

icences in Dental Surgery, ogee bye ears’ Practical Dental Mechanics, 

Scholarships and Exhibitions of the value of over £1,000 are offered for 
competition annually. The Examinations for the two Goldsmid Entrance 
Exhibitions in Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 80 Guineas each, will 
be held on September 22nd, Entries close on September 19th. 

For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the DEAN, University 
College Hospital Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 

G. F. BLACKER, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.B.C,g, 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in England and the only large general 
Hospital for the whole of East London ; 922 are in constant use, Last 
year—In-patients, 17,096; Out-patients, 173,774; Accidents, 10,363; Major 
Operations, 6,751. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE is essentially modern, with large laboratories 
equipped with the latest and most approved appliances, 

The DENTAL SCHOOL, which is fully equipped on the most modern lines 
and with the latest appliances, is an integral part of the College and Hospital, 
and is admirably adapted for the purpose of teaching, The School providess 
full course for the Dental Diploma. 

The STAFF is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all 


students. 
SPECIAL TUTORIAL COURSES are held for all Examinations. 
RESEARCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 


Research. 

APPOINTMENTS: 141 Appointments are made annually from students of 
the College recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES: Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
awarded aunually, Five Entrance Scholarships are offered in September, 

Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground; College Dining Hall; Students’ Hostel, 

For Prospectus and particulars apply to the boon (Professor WILLUAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.B.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements for 
~~ ea to see the Hospital, College, or Dental School, 

ile End, E. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENT'S in Literature (Special Subject for 191415, 
** Architecture’’), Essay Class (Subject for 1914-15, ‘* Browning's Poetry”), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by 
Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communt 
cation with Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term, 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
IN G’S5 COLLEGE, 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join for any of 
the subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities for research are 


given. 

FACULTY of ARTS, including secondary teachers’ training course, day 
training college, and Uriental studies, 

FACULTY of LAWS. 

FACULTY of SCIENCE.—(a) Natural science division ; (b) medical science 
division : (c) bacteriological and public health department. 

FACULTY of ENGINEERING. — Civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineering. 

NEXT YtERM BEGINS ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th, 1914. 

For full information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Lecognized by the Board of Education, by the Uxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London ‘'eachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£4 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus irom The Principal. 








as LONDON 

















ISS DREWRY will resume her CLASSES AT HOME 
and other Lessons on English Language and Literature towards the 
middle of October.—143 King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, London, N.W. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


ADY, with excellent Governess, would take a GIRL, 
8-12 years of age, during term time to be educated with her owa 
children. French, German, &c., Music. Terms moderate. Essex, 33 miles 
from London. References: Bishop of Kensington and Colonel W. Russell, 
R.E.—Write: “EDUCATIONAL,” c/o Parry and Co., Advertising on 
tractors, 12 and 13 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

pee entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil 
separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








HERINGHAM.—MR. R. K. WEATHERELL, BA. 
receiyes PUPILS over 14 years of age, to ——— for Universities, 
London Matric.,&c, Careful supervision of work an 


games, Best references 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
LEXANDER, F.K.G.5., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 

a. 4 Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Medical including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymuastic Institute, 
eeabelm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. stted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 

Belerence Perna teeliton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRE'LARY, 


Bon. and Kev. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss Si ANSFELD, Students 

trained in this College to become Teachers ot Gymnastics in Colleges and 

wheels. The course of training extends over z years, and includes Educational 

apd Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hywiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘lennis, &e. 





“HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Special attention 

ven to training in Class ‘leaching and Lecturiug.—Apply for information and 
Simce 10 Miss DORETTE WILKE, Head-Mustress, South-Western Poly- 
technic Institute, Chelsea, 
Telephone: 899 Western. 


fPuE HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS LADIES’ 
COLLEGE, 
DANE ROAD AND CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 





Founded 1883 for the purpose of providing a sound education for the 
daughters of gentlemen. ‘The College stands on sand rock on the southern 
slope of a hill 250 feet above sea level, There is ample provision for gumes, 

Yatroun: THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 

Chairman of Council: SIR W. MACK WORTH YOUNG, K.C.S.1., M.A., J.P. 

Deputy-Chairman: MISS BEALES. i : 
Priucpal: MiSs C. E, BATTYE (Final Honour School of Natural Science, 

Oxford; late Assistant-Mistress at the Clapham High School for Girls, 

London ; late Lecturer University of London Goldsmiths’ College. 

The Council's Boarding House is Dane Lodge (adjoining the College), under 
the supervision of Miss Tootal, House-Mistress for 14 years ot the Dr. 
Williams (Girls) School at Dolgelly, and for six years of the Alexandra Hall of 
Residence, Aberystwyth University College of Wales. 

The College will be open as usual on Tuesday, 22ud September, and is willing 
to make provision for the reception for short periods of pupils (day or 
boarders) unable owing to the War to return to their schools on the Con- 


t. 
All particulars can be obtained from 
HENRY G. BAILY (Secretary). 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


MO GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling.— 

ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIAMINGHAM, offers a tull Professional ‘raining 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, liygiene, &c. Health Studeuts also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anwmia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 








Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages, English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters, 
6 guineas a year. 

EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LD.— 
Chairman of Council: Rt. Hon. LORD LEIGH. Head-Mistress: Miss 
LUVEDAY (Classical Tripos, Newnham College, Cambridge), Two Bourding 
Houses iu the highest part of the town—Senior House, ‘* Northcourt,” for giris 
over 13 and Domestic Science Students; Junior House, “* Arnold Lodge,’’ for 
giris vader 13. Both Houses have large gardens with tennis courts, Playing 
field, six acres,—Full particulars from E, FIELD, Leamington, Secretary. 


|" U DOR HAL L 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART, 

LECTUBES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


{ik EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Lntirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resideut trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For llius, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 
i ALVERN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Worcestershire.— 
Central position in Midlands; bracing locality. Fully qualified Staff 

ot University Women. Senior House for Girls over seventeen. Practical 
training in House¢raft and Gardening; advanced Music and Art; special 
advantages in Modern Languages. Accommodation provided for a limited 
pumber of Girls unable to return to Continental Schools.—Apply SECRE- 
TARY, Autumn Term begins September 24th, 























Pek G WAR TIME—WINCHESTER SCHOOL 

POR GIRLS.—Patron: BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. Chairman of 
Council: DEAN OF WINCHESTER, Head Mistress; MISS MOWBRAY. 
Next Term begins Sept. 22, The Council will be glad to receive by the Term Girls 
who, ha ving been at schools abroad, are unable to return on account of the War. 














ARENTS unable to send their DAUGHTEKS abroad are 
_invited to write for Prospectus to HEAD-MISTRESS, Liverpool College 
for Giris, Huyton Hall, Huyton, near Liverpool. Extensive School Buildings 
in healthy country. House system, Large and eflicient resident staff. Excep- 
nal advantages for conversational French and German, Music (orchestra), 
™ Dancing, and Domestic Science. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities, 
College Counci! is prepared to offer a Scholarship of £45 per annum to the 
ughter of an Officer on active service in Army or Navy. 








1D ah Sal 7+ .Ar * 

{‘XCELLEN T FRENCH AND GERMAN TUITION 
oo be obtained in a High-class Girls’ School in Surrey, where the 
; rincipal is willing to make asubstantial reduction in the fees.—Full particulars 
tom “GIRTON,” e/o J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, §.C. 











ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

—Good Subst:tute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 

h, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fess moderate ; 

= and liveral diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
bat ung.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal, 

ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

arding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 


hk " 
acres, Tennis, Lacrosse, 


Hockey, 


Entire charge taken of children from abrcad. 
Principals: lhe Misses SALES, 


and Swimming, 


 O hethetetes EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—_— (‘lelephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDLCOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarserr Gray. 
Board and ‘Luition, £100a year. Term begins September 23rd, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hint, M.A. 
Board and ‘luition, £60a year. Term began September 16th. 

A thoroughiy eflicient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 

A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Separate premises. Fees £60, 

‘The Council wiil cousider favourably applications for admission to Uplands 
School for short per.ods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Term began September 18th, 
Special advantages tor giris preparing for the University. 


C# URCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Michaelmas Term begins September 22nd, 

Every facility for tinishing pugtte avd preparation for the Universities if 
desired, Entire charge of pupils trom abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 

I DSRARTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

’ BOARDING HOUSES. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 17th, 
Prospectuses, &c., trom Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A,, 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


S Tl FELIX SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistrers— Miss LUCY £17 COX, 

ss CNEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23np. = 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

Coilege).— First-rate Modern Education, Premises s)ecially built for a School, 


Large Playing-fields and Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Autumn Term Legins ‘luesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan, 1915, 
{RANVILLE SCHOOL, LEICESTER. — Principal: 
Miss RICH (Member of Somerville College, Oxford; M.A, Dublin), 
High-class School ior Girls. Fees moderate, 
Next ‘lerm begins September 21st. 
_ Also Course of Training in Domestic Subjects for students over 18. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
diies CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough bducation 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Puy ils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if require 
Healthy situation. ‘Jennis, hockey, &c. 


‘T, HILARY’S, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 
Special Class for Senior Girls unable to resume their finishing education 


abroad, Languages taught by foreign Mistresses; Music, Painting, and Sports 
if desired. ‘Terms reasonable. Commencing September 23rd. 


























JARENTS unable to send their daughters abroad are 
invited to write for spews to the Principal, 
ST, HILDA’S SCHOOL, 
Liberton, near Ldinburgh. 
Special provision for Conversation in Modern Languages, Music, Art, 
Games, Fencing, Riding, Skating. 
Dry, bracing climate, Only Boarders Taken, 
YREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 
i 10" 1.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Hend-Mistresses | 4 MOLYAEUX, M.A. 
Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings in 
grounds of lZacres. Healthy situation in high position. 


Liseuout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 

IPHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. ‘lhorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep, for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 








OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—The tone of the Schoo! and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, aud Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and tield for games. References kindly per- 
mitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 5.E., Rey, Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
Hon. Sce., C.M.8,, and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 


pea HOUSE SCHOOL, BRAIN'TREBR, 
ESSEX. 
Principal: Miss KING-CHURCH, B.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22yp, 1914, 

“J AMILTON HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— 
Principals: Miss GOLDLE and Miss FERGUSON, B.A, Lond. (Hons.), 
A.K.C.M,—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Thorough 
education on modern lines. Special advantages with regard to modern 
languages. Resident German (Hanover) and French (Paris) teachers, Entire 
charge taken of Colonial pupils during holidays, Lracing climate, Special 
attention paid to health and deportment, Autumn ‘lerm begius on Tuesday, 


September 22nd. 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Country Residential School for Girls, Grounds 21 acres, Exceptional, 
conversational facilities for modern languages, Special fees for Daug!:ters of 
Officers on active service; Naval or Military.—Particwars and photographs oa 








application to PRINCIPAL, AUTUMN ‘ERM begins September 2ird, 
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S* GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated), 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
FOUNDED 1888, 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A., 
Girton College, Cambridge. 


The SCHOOL will be TRANSFERRED, in October, 1914, to NEW 
BUILDINGS on WINDMILL BRAE, COLTBRIDGE TERRACE, 

The School BOARDING-HOUSE, under the general control of the School 
Council and in the charge of a Housemistress who is a member of the School 

taff, assisted by two Lady Housekeepers, adjoins the extensive playing-fields 
which surround the School. 

Prospectus and form of application may be had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. George’s School, Windmill Brae, Garscube Terrace, Edinburgh, 





sem 
ING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL N 

Reconstituted 1549. Head-Master: Rev. W. F, Dae ICH. 

Tutor of Wellington College, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bish late 

Norwich. SCHOOL REOPENED 171u SEPTEMBER.—For partion ot 

te the HEAD-MASTER, School House, The Close, Norwich, apply 


R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 
University Staff), provides pupils, aged 15 to 19, with & sound General 
Education, and Prepares them for Oxford, Cambri London, and 
University Examinations, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, " other 
oy —— A = a age arden gon ee and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf li Heal ife i 
Village ten miles di t from nearest town. hy lito in Country 
Prospectus, List of 5 , &c., sent on application. 
Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 

















RENCH SCHOOL §near London. 


For GIRLS of good social position. Country mansion, large grounds. For 
yesspesion, Se apply Box No, 705, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
m, W.C,. . 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
odern education on Public School lines, Preparation for Oxford and 
Cambridge Examinations, Prelimi: University, and other Examinations. 
Extensive grounds, playing fields, and garden. Fees, £66 to £75 per annum, 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Autumn Term ins on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. 


YBRIDGE, SURREY. — HIGH-CLASS GIRLS’ 

SCHUOL. Principal, Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.). The 
comforts of a refined home combined with a sound up-to-date education. 
French and German thoroughly taught grammatically and conversationally. 
Large playing field. Most heal position, Close to 5. George’s Hill. Term 
commences September 24th. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
Ni&EWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914B.H.8, Exam, two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallista. 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts cf Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

y rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire ch of 

children whose ntsare abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECRETARY 
atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated, Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medical References.—For Frospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 























DINBURGH ACADEMY, 


NEXT SESSION, 191415, BEGINS on THURSDAY, Ist OCTOBER, Aa 
Entrance Examination for new Boys will take place on Wednesday, September 
30th, at 1l0a.m. It is particularly requested that early intimation be ven of 
Boys who are to be entered.—The Prospectus of the School and of the 
Boarding Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 18) 
~~ be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr, C, E. W. MACPHERSON Ca, 
6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. ’ 


LELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


, yo | ar mene aap Ge — Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
ng Fields—Swimming ‘erm began on Thursday, 17th 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, linia) 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 

For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'1ER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and tor 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 15, aud Senior 13-19. Each 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 


{f ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.3, 
jILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cade 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, dc, Exhib- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committeeof 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. ‘lerms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 



































EXHILL.—The Schools of BEXHILL will OPEN 

AS USUAL, having made ample provision for the reception, for short 
—_ of Pupils unable during the War to return to their Schools on the 
ontinent,—For List of Schools, also of Private Families receiving Children 
$ attend Day Schools, and other particulars, apply to the EDITOR, Bexhill 
uarterly, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Founded 1845, Reorganized 1908. 
Associated with the University of Bristol, 1910, 
Patroy—H.M. KING GEORGE Vv. 

Cuatruan—LORD MORE'ION, 
Vice-Cuainmas—EARL BATHURST, C.M.G. 
Pricirat—PROF. J. BR. AINSWORTH-DAVIS, M.A, 

For Land Owners, Land Agents, ty Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, le 

Chief subjects: Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 
acres, Dairy, Poultry); Forestry (Earl Bathurst's Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest 
Garden of 19 acres); Estate Manag t; Special Colonial Course of one year; 
Special Year’s Course for older Students (Retired Army and Navy Odicers 
aud members of Civil Service, &c.). Cirencester, 2 to 24 hours from 


Paddington. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6ra, 
For details apply to Principal. 














FOREIGN. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., PhD, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


OR AEEA, D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject, 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
mauagement as the above. Young people received during holidays. 








—=s 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
m0 AUTHORS AND PLAYWRITERS. — Advertiser 

(who bas had special training ia first-class Secretarial Training School) 
wishes to receive orders for Typewriting and Translations. Moderate terms 
Can supply carbon copies. Prompt return guaranteed. —Miss F, SEAG 
Typewriting and ‘lransiation Office, 11 Bennett’s Hill, Birmiugham. 














ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—Geueral education combined with thorough training in 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and subjects essential for Farming, Land 
Agency, and the Colonies. Special care backward or delicate boys. Healthy 
life.—: articulars, F. JENKINS, B.A. Cantab. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 

intormation, apply to the Head-Master, the Kev, F, ps W. LUSHINGTON, 
MM.A., or to the SURSAR. 


NVAL, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
The Exv. T. M. BROMLEY and A. L. GASKIN, Esg., receive 
pupils for the Army, Universities and other Examinations. Many 
successes during the last fifteen years, Army candidates received at 
reduced terms during the War. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
‘Iwenty Guineas per Term, 


Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 
CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 
FZ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving iculars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested pareuts.— 
peomre. oieVe, MATTHEWS & SEAGBOVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
ndon, W. , 


























MVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy ont oo nt return guaranteed, Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koad, Lford, Essex. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Mistresses, and Welsb County Schools Association 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers te 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, ll fees have therefore bees 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
wh , Saturdays, 11 a.m, Ay p-m. =e 3 p.m. 
en possible special appoimtments should Le arranged. 
™ . a Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GALBITAS, THRING, and CO. 

36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for pes © 
MISTRESSES or MATKONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Priv 
Families. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 














_—— eee 
ONTINENTAL EDUCATION for GIRLS in ENGLAND 
Several Principals of Continental Schools for Girls are arranging ~ 
carry them on in this country temporarily, exactly on the usual lives. —_ 
desiring special Continental Educational Facilities for their Daughters cam, 
giving particulars of their requirements, fees, &c., have further informatiod, 
WILHOU'T CHARGE, from 
Messrs. GALBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
Educatioval Ageuts, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, We 
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CHOOLS AND TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
Messrs. **) "the BEST SCHOOLS and 1UTORS in this country, will be 
knowledge aid ts in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
vomees od | particulars of KELIABLE and highly recommended 
j ents. . 
ildren cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
PARENTS whore cablishmenta where special tuition is given in MODERN 
we UAGES, including those of Coutinental Schools established temporarily 


mB tend 3S IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 

masbU — of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
'Phone, write, or call. J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Street, London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 

eS —_—_—— “ 


Pee ws ebuca tre advice concerning SCHOOLS, 





TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES cau be obtained, free of 


charge Messrs. 
oat AN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 


Street, London, W. 


ee y 
Sonne FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN UNITED 
KINGDOM.—Parents are supplied with prospectuses and help in 
F 





{Ee OF CHARGE. Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, 
a fees.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 
Soest Street, W. Est. 1858. 


——— 


mae LESSER PUBLIO SCHOOLS —There 
a 
fell 





are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
bly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
ticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 











3 n Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 
va ionapereaeahetien 


© INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
feaside—sent free of charge. ‘The ister states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘*‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1554 (Gerrard), 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 

Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 

Breat , Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, ‘" —~ in Air 

Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department 
for Delicate Childreu.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 





ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, 800 fr. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. ‘Tenvis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables, 
Private Sitting-room if required.-—-Apply “‘L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Lsing- 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
maxvfecturers, Messrs. LROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Oilices, vs Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epilepsy. 
ienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢.—Apply . GRISE WOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
be EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








NFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers 
of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date.—-GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
227 Strand (by Temple Bar), London. 








UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

i Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Vive per cent, paid 
Tegularly since 1809.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 





A THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy and gives 

lasting wear, It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops.—Write for 
patterns direct to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotiand. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
¥.RS., and Canon Kirton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. ‘Tins, Is. Sd., 23. 3d., 4s, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Aizany Memorrat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: ELM. Tar Krxa. 
REA of this jowzaal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
ig to retain the’ normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
Saunuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
inished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
wurer: ‘Tue Eart or Harrowny. Secretary: Govrney H. Hawrvron. 











NFANT ORPHAN ASY LUM, WANSTEAD.— 
The orphans of persons once in prosperity are clothe, maintained and 
Ceeted from the earliost age until 15 years old. 
ith a view to assist in alleviating the distress caused by the War, the 
bey ittee offer to receive without election 25 children (eligible by the rules) 
T have lost their fathers (Commissioned Officers). 
cule COMMITTER APPEAL VERY EARNESTLY FOR FUNDS, the 
rs of which in times like the ee is apt to be overlooked. 
orms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 
Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N, . Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, ” inane 











THE WORK OF RECONSTRUCTION 


after the War will be the supreme work of English 
men and women. in the preparation for this work, 
HICHER EDUCATION is essential. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor: THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.O. 
Vice-Chancellor: M. E. SADLER, C.B. LL.D, Litt.D. 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor: Professor W. H. BRAGG, + any 
D f the Facul Professor DE BURGH BI . 

Medion” } PEP ia. CM, PRSE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 


ano LITERATURE TION ann PUBLIC 
CLASSICS : ay 
ANCIENT ano MODERN GurwistRY 
HISTORY 

oe ZOOLOGY 
FRENCH ann GERMAN horany 
EDUCATION GEOLOGY 
ECONOMICS anp MEDICINE 
COMMERCE AGRICULTURE 
LAW ENGINEERING 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 

TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND DYEING 
LEATHER INDUSTRIES 

COAL GAS AND FUEL’ INDUSTRIES 
MINING AND METALLURGY 


All Degrees oren to Men and Women. Halls of Residence for 
Men and Women. Officers’ Training Corps. 


Inclusive Annual Composition Fees: 
Arts, £19 11 0; Science, £27 11 0; Techrology, £31 I! 0. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1914. 


Prospectuses on application te the, SECRETARY, The University, 
ds. 
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AAR 
BESO eRe ESKER 
4 
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ms | Scientific Certainti Se 
Be | Scientific Certainties | & 
sagen Se) 
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fastens The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties, Reo] 
wee Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to ee 
Ne develop into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ sae 
gee Foods are easily assimilated; digestive and kindred disorders Reo 
wy] are avgided by their use. Neoed 
y BR) 


Allenburys Fads 


Re ee 
worl SS™ Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” “Sal 
ea sent Free. eS 3 
"i iy 
‘ Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St,. London f 


F 200 
Tapes ogee Cd Gd Cab Cab ee 2 cae eS aponegeneees® 


150 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy. 
6,500 have entered the Merchant Service, 
1,200 Children now being maintained, 

21,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service, Such is the record of 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
and the ‘ Arethusa’ and ‘Chichester’ Training Ships, 
Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN, 

NO VOTES REQUIRED. 

10 Homes and two Ships for Boys and Girls from 

all parts of the Kingdom. 


Please send donation to Joint Secretaries: 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G, COPELAND, 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
APPEALS for HELP 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safety 
of the Country and the tmpire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie ky bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home De 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 s. | 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 0| Members .., 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0} Associates, with Litera 
UE is'nt oe oe. a oe o| and Journal 050 
‘The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


UNITED KINGDOM. 














2s. 4. 
oe ore oe oe 1010 0 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at Is. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 











CHURCH ARMY WAR HOSPITAL 


Hon. Adviser—SIR RICKMAN GODLEE, Bart, 
Hon. Secretary—LADY BAGOT, R.R.C, 
This Hospital has been equipped and organized by the Chureh 
Army and sent out, with the sanction of St. John’s Am 
Brigade, to serve under the French Red Cross in the cause of the 


Wounded of the Allied Forces. 


The Staff consists of :— 
Atrrep C. T. Woopwarp, Esq., M.B. Edin, FRCS 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church 


Edin. & Eng.; 


Francis Granam CrooxsHank, Esq., M.R.C.P., M.D. Lond; 
Autan Pimm, Esq., M.R.C.S.; 
together with 2 dressers, a dispenser, 6 trained nurses and 14 


orderlies, the last being Church Army evangelists holding the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association certificate. 


Donations of upwards of £3,500 have already been given or 
promised. Further gifts towards the inevitably large expense are 
earnestly requested. 


Army,” earmarked for “We 


Hospital,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, should be 
sent to the Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS 


SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





THE ROOT CAUSES OF THE WAR. 
A Sermon by the Rev. A C, TURBERVILLE., 


Post Free, 3$d. 


GEORGE PULMAN & SONS, LTD., THAYER STREET, LONDON, W, 


——=E 





THE 


“SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s, 94. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 





MEDOC., 











The “SPECTATOR.” 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Pose, — 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent Scale of Charges for 
light Dinner Wine. The quality : 
oi this wine will be found egualto 14/6 8/3 Advertisements. 
— etna Ovrsips Pacer (when available) 14 Guingas, 
gyeenemiinns 212 12 0 
-Page (Column)..............+« -~ 660 
uarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 38 3 @ 
ST. ESTEPHE. pt ay sap, EE 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in Half Narrow Column ........ w.- 3380 
bottle. On comparison it will Quarter Narrow Column .......... 1 1 @ 
found very superior to wine Column (two-thirds width of 
usually sold at higher prices, page) 88e 
The appreciation this wine meets 
=e <s the constantly increas- 17/6 99 snes 
ing pbumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and Nhe Comrantzs, 
Provinces gives us additional con- Outside Page .........c0-csesceeeeeeee 21616 @ 
fidence in submitting it to those ee ae 414 0 


who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Lottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidioany Kailway Station, including Cases and Bots, 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for eve 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 


additional line 


Triat Urders ej 1 Lozen Lots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Lritain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16. an inch. 

Broad column following ‘‘Publications ofthe Week,” 
15s, an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 








STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss Tuacnrrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN 4SS0- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Maganne, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to une 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison Hoasa, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds af 
the Association should be seut.—Bankers, Mess 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“*SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, 





STRAND. 





Subscriptions only received by GoRDo™ 
AND Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PricToR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bariure anp ComPant, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SpwEcKisy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riapy, Adelaide, 
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NISBETS’ BOOKS FOR WAR-TIME. 





A surprising number of those whose names 
have been thrown into prominence by the war 
figure in PILLARS OF SOCIETY, by 
A. G. GARDINER (2nd Edition), 7s. 6d. net. 


Among them are :— 





Lorp FIisHER 
Mr. Lioyp GEorGcE 
Mr. F. E. Smitru 


Kinc GrorceE V. 

Lorp KITCHENER 

Mr. Winston CHURCHILL 

Mr. ASQUITH Str Epwarp Carson 

PRESIDENT WILSON Mr. HiLarre BELLoc 

THE LATE BARON MARSCHALL Mr, H. G. WELLS 
vON BIEBERSTEIN Mr. J. L. Garvin 


The fullest and most recent study of 
Germany and the Kaiser’s Court is to be 
found in THE EMPRESS FREDERICK : 
A Mewmorr, Illustrated (2nd Edition), 15s. net, 
which the “ Daily Telegraph,” epitomising the 
opinion of the whole Press, describes as “a 
deeply inleresting and convincing study.” 


Among NISBETS’ BOOKS on the 


ARMY and NAVY are: “ RiGHT O° THE 
Line,” by R. P. Berrey, 1s. 6d. (the best 
book on the Royal Artillery). ‘“ THe Kine’s 
Guaros,” by R. P. Berrey. “War's Rep 
Tive,” by Gordon Stables, 2s. 6d. ‘“ My Lire 
AMONG THE BLUEJACKETS,” by Agnes Weston, 
6s. and 3s. 6d. (twenty-sixth thousand), 














NISBET & CO., LTD., 22 Berners Street, London, W. 


NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 





THE PRINCE TO THE PEOPLE. 





Buckingham Palace. 


“At such a moment we all stand 
by one another, and it is to the 
heart of the British people that 
I confidently make this earnest 
appeal,” 


EDWARD P. 


Subscriptions must be addressed to— 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Buckingham Palace, 
London. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 
EARL OF CROMER, 
Ssconp Szries Just Pusiisuen. 
Political and Literary Essays. 


Second Series. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, 
O.M., G.C.B. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* Contains papers on “ Imperial Germany,” “ The Home Policy 
of Germany,” “The Old Prussian Army,” and other material of 
varied interest, 


Fourtu Impression, 

Why Britain is at War: rhe causes 
and the Issues set out, in brief form 
from the ne Correspondence and 
Speeches of Ministers, By SIk EDWARD COOK, 
8vo. Sewed, 2d, 

The Meaning of the War for 
Labour—Freedom—Country. ,y 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 8vo. Sewed, 1d, 

Modern Germany and the 
Modern World. pny ™. &. saver, 
Vice-Chancellor of tho University of Leeds. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 

Sea Insurance according to 
British Statute. py wituam cow, 


M.A., Ph.D., Author of “Marine Insurance,” 8vo. 14s. net, 





HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 
Vou. IV. Jusr Pusuisugp. 
Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition.  kaitei py c« um. 


FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in Colour, 
and Photogravure Portrait. In6 vols. (Published Quarterly.) 
Super-royal 8vo. Vols. L., IL., IIL, and 1V., 10s. 6d. net each, 
*,* Illusiraled Prospectus post free on application, 
Datiy News.—" This is a great edition of a great book. We do not know of 
any more nobly illustrated history in the English language.” 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


With Poor Immigrants to 
America. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 


“With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.” With 32 Illus- 
trations from Photographs by the Author. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





SCIENCE. 


The Deposits of the 


Minerals and Rocks ; 
Origin, Form, and Content. 
BEYSCHLAG, Prof. J. H. L. 
KRUSCH. Translated by 8S. J. TRUSCOT', Associate 
Reyal School of Mines, London. In 3 vols, Vol I.: Ore- 
Deposits in General— Magmatic Segregations — Contact- 
Deposits—T'in Lodes—Quicksilver Lodes. With 291 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 18s, net. 


Useful 
Their 
Dr. F, 
and Dr. P. 


By 
Voat, 


Firtn Epirion. Entirely Rewritten and Enlarged. 
Vou. IL. Jusr Puswiisuen. 


Chemical Technology and 
Analysis of Oils, Fats, and 
Waxes. by Dr. J. LEWKOWIYTSCH, M.A, F.LC. 
Fifth Edition, entirely Rewritten and Enlarged. Edited 
by Gzorce H. Waenurron. In 3 vols. Illustrated. Medium 
8vo. Vol. I., 25s. net; Vol. IL., 25s. net. 





*.* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free 
on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 


Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 


WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 


(oppesite Prince’s Hal), 





All letters may be sent post free- 





Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3001, 
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Three Editions Exiausied Fourth Edition now Ready. 


WHAT IS KAISERISM ? 


THE ANSWER WILL BE FOUND IN 


IMPERIAL GERMANY 
By Prince von Bilow 


(Ez-German Imperial Chancellor and Foreign Secretary). 








Lord Cromer, writing in the “Spectator,” says:— 
“It may confidently be asserted that no ex-Minister, save one 
of North German nationality, could or would have published such 


a book. 
“It is abundantly clear that ... no moral obstacles will be 


allowed to stand in the way of furthering German views.” 
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